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COMMUNICATIONS 
WHY DO YOU NOT EXCHANGE WITH UNITARIAN MINISTERS ? 


(Continued from. p. 474.) 


Tue principles we have advanced, throw light upon the course 
which the Orthodox man ought to pursue, who belongs to a very 
small minority in a Unitarian parish. 

A more trying situation can scarcely be conceived, than that of 
aman of Orthodox views, placed pe rhaps with a family of chil- 
dren, in a society where Unitarian principles and influence deci- 
dedly predominate, and where no other preaching than Unitarian 
is heard. He may be in such straitened circumstances, that to 
remove would reduce him to absolute beggary: yet he believes 
that the preaching he hears from sabbath to sabbath is essentially 
defective ; and that there is scarcely a gleam of hope that his fam- 
ily, if brought up in such a place, will ever be converted. What 
shall he do? Shall he go with his children to hear this preaching, 
and thus seem to countenance it? Shall he give his money to 
support such preaching? Or shall he attach himself to an Ortho- 
dox parish in some other place, and thus bring down upon himself 
the contempt and bitter hostility of his neighbors ? 

If Unitarianism reject any of the essentials of the Gospel, as we 
have endeavored to show, how can there be a moment’s doubt, 
whether such a man ought to contribute one cent of money to 
support it? No unkind feelings are ordinarily excited against the 
Baptist, who, residing almost alone in a Congregational society, 
withdraws his support from a peedobaptist minister, and gives it to 
one of his own denomination at a distance, upon whose preaching 
perhaps he can rarely attend. Why should the conscientiously 
Orthodox man feel any more hesitation, why should he suffer any 
more reproach, in withdrawing from the Unitarian society? Nay, 
who will pretend that the difference of opinion, which causes the 
Baptist to separate, can be compared i in importance with that exist- 
ing between the Orthodox and Unitarian systems ? 
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But suppose the Orthodox member of a Unitarian society with- 
draws from it; what shall he do in relation to public worshij ) on 
the sabbath ? ’ Shall he attend upon Unitarian preaching, and ta ke 
his family with him ; or shall he bring up his children in the habit 
of neglecting the house of God? This is indeed a most trying di- 
lemma. If he will not permit his children to attend upon public 
worship in the place where all their ¢ ompé anions attend, they, while 
too young to understand the reasons of the prohibition, and having 
hearts by nature averse to true religion, will be apt to imbibe an 
early prejudice against the principles of their parents, and embrace 
lax views of truth: And if he suffers them to attend religious wor- 
ship under such circumstances, they will be apt to imbibe early 
prejudices in favor of error. Let him, therefore, be willing to 
make great efforts to attend worship, as often as possible, where 
the truth is preached ; so as to give to his children, and the public, 
decisive evidence of his views of ng» preaching. And if the 
Unitarian clergyman where he resides, is in the weekly habit (as 
some are,) of attacking and ridiculing sf truth, let him refuse to 
hear it altogether, and advise his family to follow his example, and 
leave the event to God. And let a man thus situated encourage, 
by his attendance and co-operations, those occasional prayer-meet- 
ings and conferences, in which a few in almost every place are 
disposed to join, and which have often proved the despised but 
powerful instruments, by which God has built up the waste places 
of many generations. 

In the second place, the subject we have discussed throws 
light upon the course which ought to be adopted by the Orthodox 
member of a Unitarian church. 

If any should doubt whether an exchange of pulpit services 
indicates fellowship, they cannot doubt that to continue a member of 
a church constitutes the highest expression of it that can be given. 
This man, therefore, may talk as zealously as he pleases about the 
dangerous errors of Unitarians; while he continues connected 
with them by church covenant, his conduct will completely nullify 
his declarations, and he may depend upon it, should he die with- 
out removing his church re lation, that his ex: imple will be quote d 
in Opposition to what Unitarians call the Orthodox system of ex- 
clusion and bigotry. Howcan he then delay to throw his influ- 
ence, before and after death, into the opposite scale, by uniting 
himself, while God prolongs his days, with a church which he 
believes is built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, 
Jesus Christ himself being the chief corner stone. 

I know that in thus doing, he, as well as the seceding members 
of a Unitarian parish, will bring upon themselves a persecution as 
real as that endured by the primitive martyrs. It cannot, blessed 
be God, be carried to the same extent, nor be exhibited in the 
same undisguised manner; but so far as uncharitable censures, 
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contemptuous and insolent treatment, slanderous imputations, and 
the withholding of the kind offices of social life,—so far as these 
constitute persecution, (and what ingredients of it are more bitter ?) 
they may expect to feel its iron hand. But if they really believe 
Unitarianism to be wanting in anything essential to the Gospel, 
they cannot hesitate to face the storm, calling on God for strength 
to sustain them. 

Thirdly ; from the discussion of the subject of exchanges, the 
Orthodox minister may learn what his duty is, in regard to preach- 
ing in Unitarian pulpits, and in Unitarian parishes. 

If invited to occupy a Unitarian pulpit, it is no indication of 
fellowship on his part to comply, nor is it so regarded by the 
public. Hence, without betraying the cause of religion, he may 
comply with the invitation: and if Unitarians, to display their 
liberality, give such invitations, it may perhaps be the duty of the 
Orthodox minister to accept them, that he may proc laim the 
truth, as he understands it, with plainness, yet kindly and mildly, 
to those who, in his opinion, have not ree eived it. 

But shall he go into a Unitarian parish, without the knowledge, 
or contrary to the wishes of its minister, and preach to those within 
its limits who aré » dispos sed to hear him ?—W hy should he not go? 
He believes the Unitarian minister to be essentially wrong, and 
he expects no revivals or conversions will take place under his 
ministrations. And very probably the little circle of hearers he 
may collect around him there may form the nucleus of a church, 
that holds the Head ; the § Spirit of God may be poured out ; and 
an Evangelical soc iety, with a faithful minister set over them, may 
ere long exist as the fruit of his labors. ‘True, the minister who 
takes such a step must expect to be assailed with a furious cry, 
about his intrusion, and his disturbing the peace and harmony of 
the place. But being thoroughly convinced that the truths of the 
Gos spel are infinitely more important than the fancied peace and 
security of spiritual death, such a ery cannot move him, recollect- 
ing as he will, that the same cry was vociferated in louder tones 
against the apostles, as those who turned the world upside down. 
Neither let such a minister suppose that any strange thing happens 
to him, if he, or the beast or vehicle that carries him, should 
experience the rude assaults of the ‘ baser sort’ among Unitarians. 
Too many worthy men have already suffered in this way, for those 
who follow in their ste ps to expect any other treatment from Uni- 
tarian liberality, when, in vulgar minds, it exhibits its genuine nature. 

But in case Orthodox ministers thus enter Unitarian societies, 
will not Unitarian ministers in like manner break in upon the peace 
of Orthodox societies >—They do not believe the Orthodox to be 
so essentially erroneous, as to endanger their salvation; and, 
therefore, they cannot plead the same reason for such a course as 
the Orthodox. But if they suppose the prevalence of their 
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system is more important than peace and harmony, they will 
doubtless adopt this course. And what if they do? Particular 
Orthodox societies may indeed suffer materially ; but the general 
result will be, the more complete separation of the advocates of 
the two systems, in all their religious concerns; so that it will be 
seen, what are the genuine fruits of the systems, when standing 
entirely alone. The world have yet to learn how much of the 
appearance of piety, existing in Unitarian parishes, is owing to the 
lingering influence of Orthodox’ principles, or to those evangelical 
and demi-evangelical members still connected with them. 

Fourthly ; the discussion of this subject shows us, that for 
the Orthodox minister to invite, or permit Unitarians to supply his 
pulpit, amounts to the same thing as an exchange with them. 

No reason can be given, why, in either of these ways, fellowship 
is not as distinctly expressed as by an exchange. He cannot give 
such invitation or permission, without bearing public testimony to 
the Christian and ministerial qualifications of the man whom he 
introduces into his pulpit. It is not, therefore, a matter of mere 
courtesy, as many suppose, who press their minister to give such 
invitation or permission; but the imperative command of his 
Saviour binds him to refuse compliance. He sincerely believes, 
that, by a compliance, he should sin against God. How illiberal, 
how ungenerous, then, to endeavor to excite popular odium against 
him, as is often done, on this account ! 

Fifthly ; the discussion of this subject shows us that ministers 
have an undoubted right to regulate their pulpit exchanges as they 
see fit. 

If people have a right to control their minister in this matter, 
they have the same right to dictate to him what shall be the senti- 
ments and the manner of his sermons. For it is an old and just 
maxim, qui facit per alium, facit per se—what a man does by 
another, he does himself. What is the difference, then, whether 
a man be required to find a substitute to preach Unitarianism, or 
be required to preach it himself. It would in fact be no more a 
violation of a minister’s rights, to require him occasionally to defend 
Unitarianism, Universalism, or any other false doctrine, than to 
require him to exchange with ministers of these denominations ; 
and it would be just as absurd to reproach him with intolerance 
and illiberality for refusing a compliance in the one case, as in the 
other. For when he exchanges with the Unitarian, or the Univer- 
salist, he does in fact, to all intents and purposes, preach their 
sentiments to his people. If, therefore, Orthodox ministers can be 
compelled to exchange with Unitarians, it is idle for them any 
longer to talk about their rights: for these are gone. ‘They are 
mere machines, not for building up the Gospel, but for battering it 
down. And when any people settle a minister over them, (or 
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rather under them,) on condition of his making such exchanges, 
this is the use that will be made of him. 

Sixthly ; the discussion of this subject shows us the principal 
reason, why Unitarians have pressed the Orthodox with so much 
earnestness to exchange pulpits with their ministers. 

If they gain this point, they conclude (and they judge correctly,) 
that the Orthodox have virtu rally § riven up all that is essential in the 
controversy between them. They have obtained a public testi- 
mony, in the house of God, and on the holy Sabbath, that there is 
no essential difference between Unitarianism and Orthodoxy. 
And after this, the question with men, which system they shall 
embrace, becomes one of mere expediency ; since both are thus 
represented to be safe: and we all know which system is most 
agreeable to the perverse natural inclinations of unrenewed men. 
Hence, if Unitarians succeed in effecting such exchanges, they 
will not merely in a silent manner root out Orthodoxy and intro- 
duce Unitarianism, but they will make use of the Orthodox minister 
as the chief instrument in accomplishing the work ; and that too, 
while he supposes himself to be laboring to establish the true 
Gospel. So long as a large and respectable body of professing 
Christians declare their solemn convictions that Unitarianism is 
essentially defective and dangerous to the souls of men, very many 
will hesitate to embrace it, who are in heart inclined to it; and 
even among Unitarians, many will feel uneasy, lest this testimony 
against them should prove true, and their ruin be the consequence. 
But if Unitarians are admitted to the fellowship of the Orthodox, 
the fears of both these classes will be removed, since the testimony 
of this same body of Christians to their safety is thus obtained ; 
and they will stand forth the bold advocates of error.—Or if 
Unitarians do not succeed in persuading the Orthodox to exchange, 
a fine opportunity is thus afforded to them of raising a popular 
clamor about Orthodox intolerance, exclusion and persecution ; 
and of stirring up the bad passions of men against the Evangelical 
system. No wonder, therefore, that the subject of exchanges 
should be the entering wedge, by which Unitarianism is introduced 
into Orthodox societies. 

Seventhly ; the discussion of this subject shows us that the 
manner, in which Orthodox ministers who refuse to exchange have 
been treated, manifests an uncharitable, intolerant, and persecuting 
spirit among Unitarians. 

Orthodox ministers, who have refused fellowship and ministerial 
exchanges, have declared that they act thus from convictions of 
duty; and that it appears to them God has commanded them to 
adopt this course. But Unitarians, on account of their refusal, are 
in the habit of charging them with arrogating infallibility, and 
superior sanctity ; with endeavoring to impose their opinions on 
others ; with assuming the place of Jehovah in judging and con- 
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demning others ; with attempting to check free inquiry, and con- 
troul the right of private judgment; with being narrow-minded, 
ignorant bigots, who exhibit the spirit of the inquisition, and want 
nothing but the power, to give them the character of the Pope. 
By ringing over and over again charges of this kind, in their in- 
flammatory addresses, in their sermons, and in their conversation, 
they endeavor to excite the re am and unprincipled to form 
combinations for forcing the Orthodox minister, either to comply 
with their wishes, or abandon his svting and all this is said and 
done, too, under the cloak of charity and liberality. Says a Doc- 
tor of Unitarian divinity, * Let those in the Christian ministry, 
who bear the title of Orthodox, be told, that if the y, in an unchris- 
tian manner, separate from their more liberal brethren, their liberal 
parishioners will separate from them. ‘Then they may perceive 
the danger of thei “ir own plan, and may be induc ed to desist from 
its prosec ution.” 

Now all this ‘ uncharitable, because it does not display that ten- 
derness for the conscientious opinions of others, which the Gospel 
requires ; and because it severely judges the motives by which the 
Orthodox are actuated. It is intolerant, because it is an attempt 
to force the lax system of Unitarians upon the Orthodox, by 
threatening them with personal inconvenience and suffering, if they 
will not acknowledge them as brethren. It is persecution, because 
it is an endeavor to make the Orthodox act contrary to the dictates 
of conscience, through fear of these personal trials ; and this con- 
stitutes the essence of persecution. It is high time, therefore, that 
the tables should be turned, and the charges of uncharitableness, 
intolerance, and persecution, which have been so long borne in 
silence by the Orthodox, be transferred to the other side. Already, 
if we mistake not, are the public beginning to see, that to the 
other side they in most cases more justly belong; and there, we 
doubt not, they will be found to lie, at that solemn day, when judge- 
ment shall be laid to the line, and righteousness to the plumme t. 

In the eighth place, the principles of this essay show us why it 
is not consistent for Orthodox ministers to sit in ecclesiastical 
councils with avowed Unitarians. 

It is simply because such an act is as much an expression of fel- 
lowship as an exchange. If any man doubts this, let him en- 
deavor to point out the reason why this is not an act of fellowship ; 
and it seems to us, he must be convinced that it is so. At any 
rate, so it is considered by the public ; and, therefore, the same 
unhappy effects will result from it, as from any other act of fellow- 
ship, in regard to those whom we believe in essential error. In 
particular instances, indeed, as is the case with exchanges, where, 
for example, a compliance in this particular would save a church 


* Bancroft’s Sermons, p. 196 
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or society from becoming Unitarians, expediency would plead for 
a complianc e. Butso clear is the general rule on this ubject, 
(whic th we have endeavored to develope,) that it seems to us, no 
Orthodox minister, who takes enlarged views of duty, would think 
of yielding, any more than he would violate any other command 
of his Saviour. 

Finally, we infer from this discussion, what should be the con- 
duct and feelings of the Orthodox towards Unitarians generally. 

A radical difference of opinion upon religious truth, constitutes 
the wall of separation between the two systems. But this is n 
reason why unkind, uncharitable, or intolerant feelings should be 
harbored on either side, or why hard speeches should be made ; 
or efforts to injure the persons, the property, or the honest 
reputations, of any. Nay more, it is no reason why, as upright, 
intelligent, and amiable members of this world’s socie ty, mutual 
attachments and friendships should not be cultivated between them. 
The Orthodox and the Unitarians have the same right to examine 
the Bible for themselves, and to derive thence their religious opin- 
ions; and to God only are they accountable for those opinions, 
unless their character be such as to interfere with the rights of 
others. Let the Orthodox recollect these things in all their inter- 
course with Unitarians. Who are these Unitarians? In son 
instances they are our brothers, or sisters—our parents, or children 
—our husbands, or wives—our friends, or neighbors; and in 
nearly every case, they are our countrymen. And we believe them 
to have embraced a system of religion fatally erroneous. We 
cannot, therefore, hesitate, in a frank and explicit manner, to de- 
clare to them our honest conviction of their danger, and our fixed 
resolution to testify to the world, by withholding our fell owship, 
what are our views of the system they have embraced. But does 
this imply that we harbor towards them one unfriendly feeling ? 
They may think so; they may hence be excited to hostility toward 
us, and load us with a torrent of ridicule and uncharitable epithets, 
and raise against us a tempest of popular odium. But towards 
them—our fellow citizens—fellow students early companions— 
neighbors—friends—nay more, bone of our bone, and flesh of our 
flesh—towards them, how can any other feelings, than a desire for 
their salvation, be harbored in our bosoms? When they attempt 
to support their system by argument, we are to meet them clad in 
the panoply of the Gospel. When they make against us un- 
founded charges, we are to repel them with the firmness and = 
meekness of Christians. But when they abuse us, and revile 
and persecute us, we are to show them that our system of religion 
has taught us to return such treatment with patience, forbearance, 
forgiveness, and kind offices. Many of us should reme unber that 
we were’ once ourselves advocates for the same erroneous system : 
and recollect how thick were the scales upon our own « ves, and 
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the folds around our own hearts, and how tenaciously we clung to our 
favorite delusions, yielding them up, only one by one, as the Spirit 
of God tore away their deep-seated roots. We cannot expect 
that others will abandon them more easily, or that any other power 
can accomplish the work. Whatever unkind feelings or conduct 
Unitarians may exhibit towards us, they ought not, therefore, to 
diminish either the number, or the fervency of our prayers in their 
behalf. In short, under every circumstance, ours should be the 
deep-toned feeling of the apostle: J say the truth in Christ, I lie 
not, my conscience also bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost, that 
I have great heaviness and continual sorrow in my heart. For I 
could wish that myself were accursed from Christ, for my brethren, 
my kinsmen according to the flesh. 


NOTE. 


The argument of our respected correspondent in the foregcing communica- 
tion is based on the position, that the differences of sentiment existing between 
the Orthodox and Unitarians relate not merely to circumstantial points, but to 
the vital, essential principles of the Gospel. What we propose to add is, that 
the truth of this position has been often admitted by Unitarians themselves, 
both in England and in America. 

Says Dr. Priestly, “I do not wonder that you Calvinists entertain and express 
a strongly unfavorable opinion of us Unitarians. The truth is, there neither 
can be, nor ought to be, any compromise between us. If you are right, we 
ARE NoT CHRISTIANS AT ALL; and if we are right, you are gross idolaters.”— 
Says Mr. Belsham, speaking on the same subject, “ Opinions such as these 
can no more harmonize with each other, than light and darkness, than Christ 
and Belial. They who hold doctrines so diametrically opposite, cannot be 
fellow-worshippers in the same temple.” 

In 1815, a Pamphlet was published by a noted “ Layman” of Boston, entitled, 
¢ Are you a Christian or a Calvinist ?’ implying in its very title, as well as in its 
pages, that a Calvinist is not a Christian. Another pamphlet was published in 
Boston, in 1820, entitled, a ‘ Letter from a Congregationalist to a Friend, on 
joining the new Episcopal Church,’ in which it was contended, that the Uni- 
tarians and the Orthodox have a ‘ different object of worship’—that they in fact 
worship different Gods. p.7. This was said to have been written by a distin- 
guished Unitarian. A sermon was published in this city the last year, and 
highly extolled by Unitarians, the design of which was to shew, that the 
Orthodox are justly chargeable with ‘denying the Lord Jesus.’ 

Cuaristian Discrete. The Orthodox “represent God as worse than the 
the devil ; more false, more cruel, more unjust Nov. and Dec. 1820. 

Curistian Examiner. “ We may safely say that transubstiation was a less 
monstrous doctrine than the five points of Calvin.” Jan. and Feb. 1826. 

Dr. Cuannine. “Did I believe what Trinitarianism teaches, that not the 
least transgression could be remitted without an infinite expiation, I should feel 
myself living under a legislation unspeakably dreadful, under laws written, like 
Draco’s, in blood.” Unitarians “look with horror and grief on the views of 
God’s government which are materially united with Trinitarian:sm.” Sermon at 


New York. 
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Mr. O. Dewey. “In more than half the pulpits of this land, representa- 
tions of God are constantly made, which every generous and honorable man 


in the community would shudder to have applied to himself.” Unitarian 
Answer,” p. &. 
Mr. J. Pirrponr charges the Orthodox with “representing the govern 


ment of heaven as administered upon a principle, which not the most profligat: 
government on earth dare adopt, and not the most abject people on earth could 
or would endure for amoment.” Sermon on Retribution, p. 19. 

Mr. M.L. Hurvsvur.t “ We regard it” (the Orthodox system) “as being, 
in its essential principles and tendency, opposite to the true spirit of the Gospel 
And we believe, that if the influence of its peculiar doctrines, by themselves, 
should be fully imbibed, and permitted to operate uncontrolled, it would turn 
the fruits of the Gospel into wormwood.” Presumptive Arguments &c., p. 6. 

Quotations from Unitarian writers similar to those here given might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely ; shewing that Unitarians themselves, either in express 
terms, or by necessary implication, admit the principle, on which the reasoning 
of our correspondent is based—that they regard the Orthodox as differing from 
them, not in mere circumstantial points, but in the vital, essential doctrines of 
the Gospel. How then, we ask, can Unitarians wish to hold ministerial and 
Christian fellowship with the Orthodox? How can they wish to exchange 
pulpits with those who, being Calvinists, are not Christians—who worship dif- 
ferent Gods—and who “deny the Lord Jesus” ?» How can they wish to ex- 
change pulpits with those, who “ represent God as worse than the devil”—who 
make such representations of God, as “ « very generous and honorable man in 
the community would shudder to have applied to himself ’”’—who entertain 
“views of God’s government,” which they behold “ with horror and grief, 
and which they regard as “ unspeakably dreadful ”—views “ which not the most 
profligate government on earth dare adopt, and not the most abject people on 
earth would endure for a moment”? How can they wish to exchange pulpits 
with those, whose system they “ regard as being, in its essential principles and 
tendency, opposite to the true spirit of the Gospel,” and which, if “ fully im- 
bibed,and permitted to operate uncontrolled, would turn the fruits of the Gospel 
into wormwood” ?—The subject is too plain to be misunderstood even by a 
child. Unitarians urge us to an exchange of pulpits, not because they believe 
what we teach, or regard the difference in sentiment between us and them as 
merely circumstantial, or have the least fellowship or complacency in our reli- 
gious system and views; but because, if we comply, they shall have our coun- 
tenance and aid in propagating another gospel, and we shall in fact do their own 
work for them better than they can do it for themselves; or, if we refuse, they 
will have a popular subject of outcry against us, and will be able to fill the 
surrounding region with the odious sounds of bigotry and exclusion. And we 
call upon all fair and honorable men to judge between us and them in this thing 
We call upon an enlightened and impartial public to mark and reprobate that 
spirit which, while it denounces the whole Orthodox system in terms of no 
measured disapprobation, is still craving the fellowship of Orthodox ministers, 
and censuring them, if this is withheld. 


* Published and sanctioned by the American Unitarian Association. 
t One of the Vice Presidents of thc American Unitarian Association. 
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Letter to the Editor. 


‘“‘IN HOC SIGNO VINCEs.”* 
To the Editor of the Spirit of the Pilgrims.—Sir, 


I am a minister in a retired country parish, and have little to do 
in the prominent movements of the day. I have my sphere of 
duty among my own people, and have neither time nor talent to 
take hold of things that are going on at a distance. Congratula- 
tions, therefore, or apprehensions, coming from me, may seem, 

| perhaps, hardly worthy of your notice. Yet, without saying half 
that my heart prompts me to say, I might speak of both. 

I have looked with pain at the events of past years, in and 
around the metropolis of New England. With pain I have seen 
what my heart loves, lightly esteemed; and what constitutes the 
only foundation of hope for man, assailed with a spirit that wanted 
nothing but arm and sinew to overturnit. It has indeed been pain 
without fear; for Ihave still felt that the foundation is sure, and 
the seal upon it as legible as ever. But it was painful to see an 
error gaining ground, under the influence of which many would 
probably be led to ruin, as unsuspectingly as the ox is led to the 
slaughter, not knowing that it is for his life. 

I have therefore been ready to congratulate myself, at various 
recent events in Boston and the vicinity. I was glad to seea 
gathering there of men of learning and influence, and I trust, men 
of God. There they can move on more efficiently, and can more 
effectually act the part of Moses when he “ stood in the breach.” 
I was glad to see the system of colonizing churches adopted. 
And in the operations of this system, I have felt not a little satis- 
faction, as I have seen the uncertainties of hope give place to the 
certainty of actual experience. I was glad of these things, because 
I believe in the necessity of means in order to accomplish any 
thing in the moral world, as truly as in the natural. But I believe 
also in the dependance of means on divine influence; and what 
my apprehensions deprecate, is, that in the increasing strength and 
increasing success of the cause of truth, this will be forgotten. 

I did especially congratulate myself, when, all things being, as 
they seemed to be, in readiness, | saw announced “the Spirit of — | 
the Pilgrims.” Nor has the gladness of that moment been at all 
abated, by what has appeared in the numbers already issued. It 
has increased. And I now see, or seem to see, a spirit hovering 
over us, which many were ready to think had fled the hemis- 
phere, and sought asylum in its celestial home. 

At movements such as these, I have been ready to congratulate 
myself, and the friends of truth, throughout our Commonwealth 





*“ By THIS SIGN THOU SHALT CONQUER”—the motto of Constantine in his wars 
with the Pagans, at the first establishment of Christianity 
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and country. ‘They are movements which betoken a Christian 
enterprise, and a Christian boldness, that are truly commendable. 
As I have looked at them, I have thought of Paul in the midst of 
Mars Hill, and before Felix, Festus, Agrippa and others. I have 
thought of the Tishbite, when he was left alone and they sought 
his life. Who has not admired his boldness, when, near the close 
of the three years and six months’ famine, he dared to look Ahab 
in the face and rebuke him? Who has not admired his firmness, 
when he singly braved the host of Baal’s prophets, and confounded 
them ? 

But with all these preparations and movements, so full of 
promise, l have feared lest somewhere there should be a heart 
that feels strong, not in the Lord, and in the power of his might, 
but in the wisdom of man, and in an arm of flesh. I see arrange- 
ments made, that are highly encouraging; | see a gathering 
together of human power, a system of operations adjusted, a spirit 
putting all in motion, and much that is cheering to the heart that 
loves the truth, and the eye that sees by faith. But with all this, I 
remember there is a strong propensity in the heart to say, “ Hath not 
my hand gotten me these riches ?”’—* Is not this great Babylon that 
I have built ?’—And I remember, too, that it is written, ‘‘ Cursed 
be the man that trusteth in man, and maketh flesh his arm.” Oh 
the defeat attendant on that curse! It shows me Elijah, not look- 
ing Ahab in the face, and boldly rebuking him for his sins—not 
braving the host of Baal’s prophets and covering them -with con- 
fusion, but intimidated, and fleeing with cowardly weakness from 
the presence of Jezebel. It shows me churches calling back the 
churches they have colonized and planted. It shows “the Spirit 
of the Pilgrims” giving way, and timidly shrinking before the 
deniers of the Lord that bought them. And my heart exclaims, 
Shine not the day that must behold these things. 

Let him, then, who has put his hand to the plough, look right 
on; and at every step, let his heart say, “* Except the Lord build 
the house, they labor in vain that build it ;’—* It is not in man that 
walketh to direct his steps.” Yes, let there be this, and my voice 
shall be the voice of thousands, when it says, God speed you ; 
and all that is meant by this language shall be fulfilled upon you. 
Let an arch stretch over Boston, from Warren’s grave to Dorches- 
ter heights, and on it let there be written in glowing capitals, “ Nor 
BY MIGHT, NOR BY POWER, BUT BY MY SPIRIT, SAITH THE Lorp.” 
Let this be transcribed to every heart beneath it; and then the 
voice of prayer shall begin to ascend for the needed influence of 
the Holy Ghost—and the spiritual heavens shall begin to gather 
blackness—and a rain of righteousness shall be enjoyed—and a 
voice from above shall soon proclaim, “ The darkness is past—the 
conflict is ended—the arm of the Lord hath gotten him the victory, 
and praised be his holy name.” TENNENT. 
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Tue Course or Time, A Poem, in Ten Books. m5 Robert 
Pollok, A. M. Boston, Crocker & Brewster, 1828 


It has been said by many, who would have done well had they 
kept their reading to plain prose, that Cowper owed his popularity 
mainly, if not wholly, to the religious character of his writings. 
Such men, we fear, are as ignorant of the true spirit of the world, 
as they are of the true spirit of poetry. Should we reverse the 
remark, and say, that the truth of his poetry made him popular i in 
spite of his re ligion, we might be thought harsh ; we will therefore 
leave his fame to the safe keeping of men of sincere piety and 
just taste. 

It must be acknowledged that the works of Cowper are familiar 
to a large class of people who might not have known so much as 
his name, had not his original and poetic mind been sanctified by 
the Gospel of his Lord and Saviour. It was because he sang by 
the waters of Siloa, as well as those of another stream, that there 
gathered to him so many of the humble and the poor; and it is 
because of this that we so often meet an odd volume of his works, 
with its worn leaves and soiled cover, in the remotest parts of the 
country, and in some of our more plain dwellings. 

The true poet, he who sees through manners into the hearts and 
minds of men, will often be conscious of as grateful a feeling, at 
finding himself in a lowly abode and in this worn dress, as in the 
apartment of a bookish man, and in a costlier and cleanlier attire. 
He knows that the seriousness which religion brings to the mind, 
and the tenderness which the touch of God’s Spirit gives to the 
heart, will help to his being understood and felt, when he speaks 
simply and truly to man’s better nature. He is conscious, too, 
that learning, instead of warming into full life the very little of the 
poetic temperament with which some are originally blessed, often 
strikes it with a death-chill; that the giddiness of fashionable life 
deranges the even workings of the mind, and that its frivolousness 
dries up the flow of the affections faster than the hurrying streams 
from the mountains are sucked in by the hot and thirsty sands ; 
that learning is apt to be proud, and that pride is scarcely more 
fatal to religion than to poetry ; that the fashionable will be thought- 
less, and that thoughtlessness is a surer destroyer of those sympa- 
thies upon which poetry depends, than even poverty and toil with 
all their attendant ills. In defiance of all the outward show of 
superiority and distinction which the world may make, it is the 
heart of man which the poet mainly regards for his subject, and 
with which he chiefly has to do. In this, prince and beggar are 
both alike to him, and all beyond this is of little or no concern. 
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He looks for sympathy rather from those of plain sense and kind 
affections, than amongst those whose intellectual has been culti- 
yated at the expense of their moral nature, or whose affections 
have been left to run broad, and shallow, and to waste, over the 
surfaces of things. 

No doubt a well cultivated intellect is essential to the full com- 
prehet nsion of an art, which springs from the highest exercise of 
our faculties; but as the grand superiority of poetry consists in 
the due aecohinesion of our moral with our intellectual natures, 
taking in not the brain alone, but the whole and perfect man; so 
those whom religious principle has led to self-examination, to the 
study of motives, and the strength, and action, and tendencies of the 
passions and affections, and to the straight or wandering courses of 
the thoughts, are, through this sacred discipline, in a fairer way 
to receive right impressions and form true estimates of the essen- 
tials of poetry, than those of over-labored minds, but untrained 
hearts. 

Besides, those who have considered religion only partially would 
be surprised were they to observe how much it does for the intel- 
lect simply ; and to ‘find how well balanced, how searching and 
discriminating, how quick of perception, how clear, and calm, and 
open to intellectual beauty, may be the mind of that man who has 
read little else besides himself and his Bible. 

No man can be truly religious without much thoughtfulness ; 
and this quality does that for the mind which a multitude of books 
could never do without it. Yet how many read, and how few 
think. How many go about showily dressed in the robes of other 
men, who, should they be clad in what alone they themselves had 
wrought, would be wretched and naked indeed. ‘The grave and 
learned m: in, though differing widely in acquisitions, is often led to 
feel, and if a good man, to feel with pleasure, how nearly upon an 
equality are his mental powers, and those of the common-sense 
Christian. He who has read most, and at the same time thought 
most, sees most quickly and clearly how little, after all, is the dif- 
ference between himself, and him whom the world calls a plain 
man. If the rightly learned man perceives this, how much more 
clearly does the man of originality, of imagination and sentiment 
—the poet, perceive it; he who holds an almost supernatural com- 
munion with the minds and hearts of his fellow-men. How often 
has the fresh thought and homely yet strong turn of expression of 
those in ordinary life struck him; and how often, on the other 
hand, if he is wise and has learned self-control, does he sit silent 
and abstracted, while the literary and the fashionable are retailing 
opinions upon master-works of imagination. In short, how much 
truer and better is a simple moral education, than mach learning 
with little nature. 


Let us not be understood as taking from the culture of the 
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intellect. We have, however, too nearly observed the mind and 
affections in middle and lower life, not to know that they have 
been superciliously and superficially underrated by the better sort. 
And we have seen too much of the educated class, not to have felt 
painfully what the character often loses amidst the many acqui- 
sitions of the mind. With our views of religion, morals and intellect, 
we have discovered but too little of that improve ment in the modes 
and the results of the systems of education upon character, of 
which we have been wearied with the so much talk. How beau- 
tiful, but how rare a creature, is a highly educated, yet thoroughly 
natural man; one who, with all his refinement, looks with contempt 
upon fastidiousness ; who has all his purified impulses free ; who 
not only holds, with Sir Thomas Browne, that “there is a general 
beauty in the workes of God, and therefore no deformity in any 
kinde or species of creature whatsoever ;” A has a pulse, too, that 
keeps time with every kind and honest heart, beats it in master or 
in its 

We are satisfied that our hasty view contains enough of truth to 
be a just cause of gratification to him who takes pleasure in seeing 
that the distinction between the moral and intellectual state of the 
various classes of society, however great it may be, is far less than 
the outward differences and opportunities would seem to show; 
that, however wide apart rank may set men, there is a common 
principle at work in them which is ever bringing them near. 

To the poet, who cares less for fame than he does for that 
sympathy which draws the hearts of his fellow-beings to him, 
which moves them with his emotions, and opens the intellectual 
eye in them to see everywhere the beauty which he sees, there is 
something in this thought to bring comfort, when the sense of lone- 
liness is heaviest upon him. He feels that when God, in giving 
him peculiar powers and an ardent and sensitive temperament, 
ordained him, in this very privilege, to peculiar pains, and suffer- 
ings, and sorrows, he at the same time blessed him with that, by 
which he might not only hold communion with all material nature, 
but hear, too, a brother’s familiar speech throughout all the tribes 
of his fellow-men. 

We do not wish to make it seem as if there were no order of 
society which does not come under these remarks. There is the 
utterly uninformed class—too generally a loose and unprincipled 
one. There is a class above this, with a common school education, 
in comfortable circumstances and duly gainful callings, and, in the 
main, fulfilling decently the neighborly duties and courtesies ; but, 
at the same time, their minds are absorbed in these things, seldom 
giving reach to their powers by carrying them forward into the 
invisible world, and rousing them at the thoughts of its coming 
glories. The heart, too, clings to earth; nor is it softened by 
pouring itself out in supplication and thankfulness to its God and 
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Saviour. Knowing, in the affairs of the world, yet self-ignorant, 
men of this class do nothing to prepare themselves to understand 
and feel the higher and more beautiful workings of the poet’s soul. 
They are under an insensibility of the heart and blindness of the 
mind to these things, which render them as ine apable of being 
touched by them, as if they were a race of beings made up of an 
entirely distinct set of thou: ghts, affections and sympathies. What 
heart-searchings have they? Their hearts, the y think, are as well, 
upon the whole, as can reasonably be required ofthem. W hy need 
they look to the oly and illuminating Spirit, if indeed they ac- 
knowledge any such? Have they not a lamp to their path in the 
all-sufficient light of their reason? Have they not been told—and 
are they not of easy faith in this matter at least—that the earth is 
kindling to a blaze with the glories which come, and the greater that 
are yet to come, from this god the world has newly oct up? Why 
need they feel holy tremblings and re pentant sorrows Is it not in 
amount declared to them, that God is their good F oon that he 
formed them to be happy, and that if they deal fairly and decently in 
the affairs of this world, it would be having hard thoughts of God not 
to believe that he will take care of them and deal kindly with them 
in the next ? 

And is it so? Are there no daily, no hourly duties set apart 
and sacred to God alone? Is there not a continuous labor needed 
to bring the soul into a state congenial with the things of another 
life, and a continual watchfulness required to keep it so? Is 
happiness something extraneous, to be given and received as \° 
give and take the dross of this world; or is its vital principle in 
the character of the soul ? 

No man who is much in the world, and keeps his eyes and ears 
open, can avoid perceiving that such loose feelings and opinions 
as these are fast spreading through a portion of society, and that 
there is a growing disposition with those belonging to that part 
of the community to overrate their good qualities, to lower the 
standard by whic h they should measure themselves, to lessen the 
requisitions of Deity, and to lighten more and more all earnestness 
and concern respecting their condition in a future life. It is in vain 
to deny this. Every serious and observing man knows it to be true. 
There isa portion of the upper classes in se same condition, who 
show upon system, if we may so speak, « dangerous ease and 

carelessness upon the subject of their re sponsibilitie s. And mixed 
here and there amongst these are a few more refined individuals, 
who add to these notions, and for the religion of the Bible substi- 
tute, a vague sentimentality, and beautiful floating thoughts of 
some ideal God. 

Those, who are helping the most to work this evil in the com- 
munity, probably see less of its effects than any other men. Too 
many of them, lost in a sort of dreamy philosophising, and as 
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ignorant of their fellow-men as of themselves, are not conscious of 
it at all. But ignorance takes not a whit from the re sponsibility 
here; and a fearful responsibility it is. ‘They may find it easy 
infiond to gratify man, by telling him of the dignity and grandeur of 
his nature ; but what shall afterwards prostrate him in the dust 
before his Maker? ‘They may find it easy, by this soothing delu- 
sion, to rock him to sleep ; but when the y shi ll see it is the sleep 
of death into which they have lulled him, who shall then awake 
him ? 

Though this is cause enough for anxiety to every serious mind, 
yet we may still turn, and find comfort, and hope, and confidence. 
The Spirit of God is moving over the mos’ world, as it once 
moved upon the face of the waters. ‘Then God divided the light 
from the darkness, and he is beginning to do it now. The lights 
that men are lighting up, and that are flashing here and there 
through the darkness, though they are to flare and dazzle fora 
season, shall be quenched ; and where pre burned shall be utter 
darkness ; and nations shall turn to the pure light which is growing 
brighter and brighter, and shall bow betore it, and it shall shine in 
upon their souls: on the walls of the holy city they shall behold 
it—the Cross of Christ glorified by their Saviour and God. 

Here it is that the religious poet is to perform his work. It is 
a great work, and his reward shall be great. 

Several religious poems have appeared within a few years ; but 
the one taking the widest range, and with a — requiring the 
very highest powers to master it, is the Course Time. It opens 
in eternity, long after the judgement. The creation of the world 
and of man is related to a spirit from some distant sphere. ‘The 
narrator describes the fall of man, the consequences of it, and the 
great scheme of redemption. ‘The various ways in which the 
effects of the fall discover themselves - our perverted feelings and 
modes of reasoning are set forth with great truth, particularly where 
the Gospel is brought to bear upon nv m. The end of the world, 
the resurrection, and the judgement, follow in succession, and close 
the scene. How all this is filled up, and how relieved, we have 
no intention of stating; for we know of nothing so tedious, and at 
the same time so unsatisfactory, as a detailed account of the con- 
tents of a poem. We have answered our object, if we have laid 
enough before the reader to enable him to perceive, that to fill up 
such a plan as it should be filled, requires not only:‘a man earnest 
in his religious views, but one of prgfound thought, and of almost 
unmatched poetic powers. 

The two first qualifications we believe we may grant in full to 
our author; but we cannot, in sincerity, say so much for him in 
the last requisite. We doubt whether the mere poetic excellencies 
of the work are such as to make it deeply interesting to any but 
truly religious minds. And to render its sound ev vangelical senti- 
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ment palatable with the world at large, would require in its poetry 
all the magnificence and beauty of Milton himself. It is a pity 
that any, in their zeal for religion, should have compared our 
author with him, the sublime character of whose mind has not been 
equalled since the days of the prophets. Simply asa poet, Mr. 
Pollok is neither a Cowper nor a Young. Still, he is a poet; and 
must be allowed to take rank after a few of his contemporaries, 
such as Byron, Wordsworth, Crabbe, and one or two more. Nor 
would we so far dishonor him as to put him down with the Glovers 
and Haleys, who made a noise in their day. There are also 
living male and female poets of some celebrity, who must be con- 
tent to take their places after him. He does not, like some of 
them—to use a homely but applicable expression—lose himself in 
a smother of words. His diction is plain; he never writes with- 
out thought ; and when you lay his work by, it is with a definite 
notion of what you have been reading ; which is a great deal more 
than Mrs. Hemans’ admiring readers can say for her. 

Wordy indefiniteness is the vice of the age; and people read on, 
page after page, vaguely pleased with a certain flicker and show 
of things, without having seen one simple and clear image, or 
having thought one simple and clear thought. Mr. Pollok is a 
thinker ; and though this may prove a cause of unpopularity with 
the diligent readers of books which have taught them not to think, 
yet it has led those who do think, but have not been careful in 
this instance to carry along with them the great essentials of 
poetry, to over-estimate him as a whole. His being distinguished 
by calm, firm thought, and his having led them into the midst of it, 
and taken them from the indistinct writings of others, have made 
them feel as they would upon setting foot on solid land again, ome 
having stood for hours on the tremulous deck of a steamboat, 
upon coming out from the buzz and the dusty atmosphere of a fae. - 
tory, into the clear, silent air. ‘They had been under a half con- 
sciousness of something like weariness and confusion, but were not 
fully alive to their state, till wakened by the contrast of perfect rest 
and stillness. If this reason be the true one, it is no small praise 
to our author. 

Poetry is essentially more than this. A man must have some- 
thing besides a taste for poetry, and a power of putting just and 
strong thoughts into fair verse. He must have a poet’s tempera- 
ment—that in which all coming from him is first fused, and then, 
running into the mould of the imagination, is turned out a perfect 
form. It must not be a cold, lifeless form however, but alive and 
glowing with the spiritual fire out of which it has come. Leta 
man be as intense with thought as he may, still the thought must 
appear to have arisen out of the depths of the soul; out of those 
depths all things must have come up, whether man, or beast, o 
creeping thing; yea, regions fairer than earth must rise out of 
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them, as rose the earth above the waters, self-moved, effortless, 
and instinct with life. So 


Rose, as in dance, the stately trees,and spread 

Their branches hung with copious fruit, or gemm’d 
Their blossoms : with high woods the hills were crown’d, 
With tufts the valleys, and each fountain side, 

With borders long the rivers :— 


Passion must utter for 
itself its own vehement and broken language; and sentiment and 
sorrow must pour forth their own soft and melancholy sounds like 
the flow of a fountain. Passions and thoughts should not so much 
be described ; nor should they be so many abstractions ; but rather 
be, as it were, living, sentient, speaking, acting Leings. And when 
it is at any time necessary so to treat the subject as not to allow of 
this being the case, the poet should not affect you as a mere 
writer, but should put you into that state of illusion, so to speak, 
that you shall feel as if it were some imaginary being who was 
revealing to your mind’s eye the thoughts and emotions of his soul ; 
or you should be so wrought upon by the poet as to become, vir- 
tually, yourself the very being who thus thinks and feels. ‘There 
must he the life-giving, the forming and the informing principle : 
though the mind thinks, it must be from a feeling as if it were from 
some mysterious impulse communicated to it from the soul deep 
within ; otherwise, though all may be very wise and good, and in 
very tolerable verse, it will not have in it the great and distinctive 
qualities of poetry. 

We do not intend to say that our author is destitute of these 
qualities, but that it cannot be said they are characteristic of his 
Poem. He appears to us to think out what he has written: it 
does not affect us as if poured through the mind from those deep 
and living springs within the soul, of which we have spoken—his 
images have not floated out from those invisible, spiritual waters 
into the mind ; no, the brain furnished the material, and wrought it 
out by itself. His description of hell, in the first book, strikes us 
as the result of this process, as ingenious rather than imaginative, 
and frightful rather than poetical. 

Mr. Pollok aimed at producing his effect by multiplying cireum- 
stances. But circumstances, however well fitted to move us when 
taken singly, by being over-multiplied lose their power, and serve 
only to distract us. ‘There is something of monotony in all the 
strong feelings; so much of it, that the mind, not being able to 
relieve itself by variety in a natural way, betakes itself often to the 
most ludicrous images and forced conceits ; thus breaking violently 
from one black, changeless object to which it was bound, and 
playing with fantastic creations, or earnestly busying itself, like a 
little child, with the most insignificant things imaginable. Shaks- 
peare has frequently exemplified this in his characters when under 
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intense grief; and the critics, ignorant of the action of mind, and 
more ready to make a show of their own acuteness and taste, than 
to learn humbly of this greatest of philosophers, have set it down 
to his ignorance of rules, and fondness for conceits. 

Besides, Mr. Pollok’s particulars, when taken singly, too often 
fail of the intended effect, from want of peculiarity—that which 
gives individuality. Now, one may go on forever multi iplying par- 
ticulars, but while each has this air of gener: lity, he will not only 
come short of his object, but also produce weariness. ‘Take as a 
favorable specimen of our author, his character of Lord Byron. 
Surely, no thoughtful man can read it without being made more 
thoughtful. It contains many exceptions to our remarks, and 
many fine reflections, yet be fore getting through it we catch our- 
selves casting an eye forward to see where it will end; while 
reading it, we wish it was not quite so long; when we have 
finished, we wish again that it had not been so long: we leave it 
with self-dissatisfaction that we were not more affected by what we 
cannot but allow to be good, and wish we could admire it more 
than we do. The truth is, that with all there is to praise in it, it 
lacks the absorbing power. 

It is not alone the want of that peculiar poetic vitality, upon 
which we have said so much, nor the lengthening out of particu- 
lars, and the dwelling too long upon a subject, that weakens the 
effect. Notwithstanding all the merits of this work, the language 
gives it a certain heaviness. We have said that there is no want 
of plainness in Mr. Pollok, that he never writes without meaning, 
and that we take his thoughts fully and at once. But his style is 
not poetic. We do not mean that it is not sufficiently ornamented. 
Ornamental terms are well nigh used up; and the pos nowadays 
must trust almost solely to the happy combination of the simplest 
words. No poet, however great he ma y be, will ever appear in 
that Asiatic gorgeousness in which Milton robed himself, his costly 
drapery lying full and rich, fold over fold. But the simple terms 
of our language never can grow old. ‘Taking endless* changes of 
combination, they will ever have in them the complexion, life, and 
vigor of the thoughts and feelings that gave them birth. 

This brings us round again to the same cause with that of the 
former mentioned defects of our author—a want of the poetic tem- 
perament in all its warmth and vitality. We have acquitted him of 
a certain kind of fashionable wordiness ; but we cannot of another 
kind. He abounds in epithets; and these too often of a character 
so general, that they might almost as well be applied to any other 
object, as to that with which they are connected. This remark 
belongs in a degree, and as far as can be consistently with an intel- 
ligible expression of strong thought, to his style generally. Select 
any of Shakspeare’s better passages, and try to take out the smallest 
word from one of them ; so closely is his work joined together, so 
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exactly proportioned and fitted is each part to each, and each to the 
whole, that should you attempt to remove one-timber, the building 
would come tumbling down upon your heads. ‘There is, we think, 
a commonness in Mr. Pollok’s sty le; there ce rtainly is diffuseness— 
a want of tenseness. He may ‘be called a strong’ man; but his 
bulkiness gives him a somewhat heavy movement. The same 
bone and muscle and nerve in a smaller and more compact frame 
would show action and energy. He should not be harshly censured 
for this; for nature formed him sv. And you might as well at- 
tempt to make a colorist of a painter who wants an eye for color, 
as to cure such a defect. Language, though it is something more, 
is the poet’s only color. 

Mr. Follok cannot be so easily excused in another particular— 
a fault which is hardly to be accounted for in a man of his good sense 
and independent thinking—we mean in his imitations. In the 
first two books we met with so muc ho > Milt ton’s structure of sen- 
tences, and so many of his favorite terms of expression, that we had 
no expectation of finding Mr. Pollok so manly and profound 
thinker as he turns out to be. He works himself pretty free of 
this fault, as he gets used to his labor ; though occasional imitations 
occur, and these so close, that you cannot mA smile now and then, 
even in the most serious passages. 

He sometimes affects certain words ; these, however, are few; 
such as, 





“ The frothy orator who busked his tales.” 

“ His lures, with baits that pleased the senses, busked.”’ 
‘ How happily 

Plays yonder child that busks the mimic babe.” 

We have, “ eldest ‘hell,” “eldest energy,” “ eldest skill,” and 
often the old word, “ whiles.” The sentences frequently end 
with an adjective brought feebly in to fill up the measure. Vio- 
lence is sometimes mistaken for strength ; and where he attempts 
sarcasm, after the manner of Cowper, unlike Cowper, he not sel- 
dom misses his aim. In Young’s bad taste, he occasionally intro- 
duces conceits into the more serious passages; and we find him 
aiming at impression by repeating an emphatic word ; which is 
little better than trick in or atory, and very bad in poetry. 

Having seen Mr. Pollok most extrav: agantly and indiscriminate sly 
praised, we have dwelt the longer upon his faults and deficiences ; 
being aware that nothing so endangers a man’s just reputation as 
excessive commendation. Our author has alre ady reaped some of 
the natural consequences of this conduct in his admirers ; and we 
know of no surer way to secure to him his fair deserts, than by 
giving up freely all which we are not satisfied he is entitled to. 

His main defects were probably radical, and such as would 
have gone with him through life, though he had lived to be old. 
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Time and culture may improve what a man hath, but cannot give 
him what nature has denied him. 

After all, let us be neither too positive nor too sweeping in our 
judgement. There are other passages, besides some which we 
shall quote, which are strictly poetic ; and we have never intended 
to apply this epithet loosely, or with indulgence. The Poem is 
virtually without machinery ; and so great a work will almost of 
necessity go sluggishly without it. Had amore dramatic form been 
given to it, qualities might, perhaps, have been developed, in which 
we have all along supposed the author to be wanting, and more 
vividness, energy, and closeness have been imparted to his whole 
work. If he had in him the power of conceiving a eg of 
sufficient individuality, and of poss essing himself fully of it, the 
character, as always hap pens in suc h a case, would- have ror on 
possession of him in turn, and have spoken through him, as though 
he had been its mere organ. ‘There is much of loose writing, and 
illogical use of terms, in the tales of the great novelist of the day ; 
but these will be found out of his dialogue, and never in it. 

Mr. Pollok also chose blank verse. ‘This tasks a man more 
than any other form of writing, and least of all forms endures 
diffuseness. 

Taking these difficulties into consideration, and recollecting that 
aman never can put forth all his strength when he has a misgiving 
at heart that what he is undertaking may be beyond his strength, 
no one can say how much greater poetic power Mr. Pollok might 
have shown, had he undertaken a work re quiring less. He ap- 
pears to have been a truly religious man ; and it may be that the 
very awfulness of his subject subdued rather than aroused all his 
energies ; that he felt himself a mere mortal, setting his foot upon 
holy ground. 

His mind was in a striking degree meditative. He must have 
devoted to wise and enlarged meditation no small portion of those 

arly years, which are spent by others in little else than acquiring 
knowledge. His work is not a mixture of youthful crudities and 
clever thoughts, but is remarkably characterized by maturity of 
thinking. He writes like an old observer of men, one who had 
looked long enough upon the world to have seen just what all its 
glosses are worth. He was not to be deceived into a false esti- 
mate of human nature, either by the pride of his own heart, or 
by short and disconnected views of the hearts of others. He not 
only had penetration sufficient to perceive wherein lay the errors 
of the philosophy of former times, but he had indepe sndence and 
clearsightedness enough to look quite through the fallacies of his 
own day, and to see, moreover, that most of the boasted discove- 
ries in what is styled the philosophy of religion, were little better 
than old errors in new dresses; that many of the schemes, so 
vaunted of for their originality, were but modified forms of those 
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which moved in the twilight, when the old revelation was set upon 
nigh all the world, and the sun of righteousness was not risen to 
bless it,—schemes, which floated in that light to darken it when it 
did at length arise, and which would overshadow it now, were not 
God more than man. 

There are men who have a certain acuteness at detecting a fal- 
lacy, and an activity and clearness of intellect, which work very 
well within a particular sphere; but who want a largeness of thought 
to enable them to follow out the many and far-reaching relations 
of a great scheme, and to comprehend it as a whole. Mr. Pollok 
had such a comprehensive mind, and he brought the exercise of 
it to the greatest of all subjects—the relation of man to his God, 
and to a future state. He appears to have wrought with it, clear 
of the perversion of human vanity, and with a most sincere and 
humble reliance upon his Maker for aid. We believe his prayer 
in the last book came from a fervent heart, and that it was one 
which often went up from him during his labor. 


* Jehovah! breath upon my «oul ; my heart 
Enlarge ; my faith increase ; increase my hope ; 
My thoughts exalt ; my fancy sanctify, 

And all my passions, that I near thy throne 

May venture, unreproved.” 


He seems to have been led to this theme from a holy love of it; 
and to have been sustained by the hope that he was laboring in 
the cause of God, and for his fellow-men. Notwithstanding what 
we have said of his deficiences, we trust his labor will not be in 
vain. The holy cast of thought which pervades his work from 
beginning to end, the striking manner in which he sets forth man’s 
fall from holiness, and the evil of sin, not only as it is discovered 
in our acts, but in its perversions of our reason, and in its pollution 
of the secret springs of our hearts, and in our littleness and folly, 
compared with that grandeur and wisdom to which God ordained 
us—these, and all he has written, make the book an excellent moni- 
tor to goto, when we are getting lightminded, or growing into 
too good a conceit of ourselves, from comparing ourselves with 
others, or from hearing eulogies upon human nature, when we 
should have been listening to admonitions upon our sins, and fearful 
warnings against their dangers. ‘There is, likewise, so much clear 
strong thinking in the book, that a serious plain sense man will find 
it so in accordance with his own mind as to awaken sympathy, and 
give it a hold upon his attention. Above all, that comprehensive 
view of God’s government, to which we have alluded, adds to this 
work a double value in these days of bold assumptions, grounded 
on careless and imperfect notions of the nature of sin, and partial 


and half-way reasonings upon the character and providence of 


God,—days of daring doubt, too, as to the fearful woes pro- 
nounced against sin, because, forsooth, they sort not with our no- 
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tions of benevolence. Would that he, who thus speculates, would 
remember the words of Baxter, that “ self-discovery is not the 
least part of illumination ;” then might his eyes be opened to what 
he is, and what he should have been; then might he “ perceive, 
that it is not possible for the best of men, much less for the wicked, 
to be competent judges of the desert of sin;” then might he 
understand that benevolence itself may require what had before so 
shocked his perverted reason, and be ready to say to himself, in 
the language of the same beautiful writer, “ Alas, we are all both 
blind and partial. You can never know fully the desert of sin, 
till you fully know the evil of sin: and you can never fully know 
the evil of sin, till you fully know the excellency of the soul which 
it deformeth, and “the excellency of the holiness which it doth 
obliterate ; and the reason and excellency of the glory which it 
violateth ; and the excellency of the glory which it doth despise ; 
and the excellency of the office of reason which it treadeth down; 
no, nor till you know the infinite excellence y, almightiness and holi- 
ness of that God against whom it is committed. W hen you fully 
know all these, you shall fully know the desert of sin.” Believe 
the word, then, and be humble in thy present ignorance ; 


Be content; 
It will seem clearer to thine immortality. 


In the mean time ponder the words of our author : 


‘ Not God, but their own sin, 
Condemns them. What could be done, as thou hast heard, 
Has been already done ; all has been tried, 
That wisdom infinite, or boundless grace, 
Working together could devise ; and all 
Has failed. Why now succeed? Though God should stoop, 
Inviting still, and send his only Son 
To offer grace in hell, the pride, that first 
Refused, “would still nt vod ; the unbelief, 
Still unbelieving, would deride, and mock ; 
Nay more, refuse, deride, and mock ; for sin, 
Increasing still, and growing, day and night, 
Into the essence of the soul, become 
All sin, makes what in time seemed probable,— 
Seemed probable, since God invited them,— 
For ever now impossible. Thus they, 
According to the eternal laws whic h bind 
All creatures, bind the Uncreated One, 
Though we name not the sentence of the Judge— 
Must daily grow in sin and punishment, 
Made by themselves their necessary lot, 
Unchangeable to all eternity 


And again ; 


‘The form thou saw’st was Virtue, ever fair. 
Virtue, like God, whose excellent majesty, 
Whose glory virtue is, is omnipresent. 

No being, once created rational, 
Accountable, endowed with moral sense, 
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With sapience of right and wrong endowed, 
And charged, however fallen, debased, destroyed ; 
Se oy forlorn, and miserable ; 

In guilt’s dark shrouding wrapped, however thick ; 
However drunk, delirious, and mad, 

With sin’s full cup ; and with whatever damned, 
Unnatural diligence it work and toil, 

Can banish Virtue from its sight, or once 

Forget that she is fair. Hides it in night, 

In central night ; takes it the lightnings wing, 
And flies forever on, beyond the bounds 

Of all; drinks it the maddest cup of sin; 

Dives it beneath the ocean of despair ; 

It dives, it drinks, it flies, it hides in vain. 

For still the eternal beauty, image fair, 

Once stamped upon the soul, before the eye 

All lovely stands, nor will depart ; so God 
Ordains ; and lovely to the worst she seems, 
And ever seems ; and as they look, and still 
Must ever look, upon her loveliness, 
Remembrance dire of what they were, of what 
They might have been, and bitter sense of what 
They are, polluted, ruined, hopeless, lost, 

With most repenting torment rend their hearts. 
So God ordains, their punishment severe, 
Eternally inflicted by themselves 

*Tis this, this Virtue hovering evermore 

Before the vision of the damned, and in 

Upon their monstrous moral nakedness 


Casting unwelcome light, that makes their wo, 
That makes the essence of the endless flame 


Where this is, there is hell ; darker than aught 

That he, the bard, three-visioned, darkest saw 
We are glad to find such views as these becoming more and 
more prominent; not so much for the sake of the humble believer, 
who, having once felt assured that the Bible is the word of God, 
receives, without questioning, whatever that word feveals—though 
it must be a help to him to catch glimpses of the reasons for all 
that God has ordained—but because it serves to counteract the 
influence of those who set aside the authority of the Bible, where 
convenience requires it; or professedly admitting it, torture its 
meaning, or render it unmeaning, that it may not speak contrary 
to their notions of what God should do, and God should be. Such 
treat the denunciations of eternal woe as if they must necessarily 
be the mere arbitrary threatenings of a severe judge; and there- 
fore, with them, eternal woe cannot mean eternal woe, and God 
still be merciful. They have never asked themselves, whether, 
taking our views of the Bible, God may not have presented the 
strongest possible motives to man here, and whether any thing be- 
yond these, instead of alluring man from vice, would not drive him 
madly into deeper sin. They have but superficially considered 
the effects of purity presented to an impure, or holiness to an un- 
holy mind. ‘Horrible doctrine,” they cry, “ that God should 
condemn man to eternal misery for the sins of time.” Just as if 
through all eternity God would not suffer man to be happy. 
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There is a vague impression that men would not go on forever 
and ever enduring unmixed misery, if the agonized soul could by 
any effort free itself and find joy. But God, in his benevolen e, 
has ordained that the joys of eternity shall spring from holiness 
alone ; and who is prepared to say that measureless suffering will 
drive man to pray for that with all the heart? And if the evil 
passions are never to be satisfied in the other world, will man 
therefore turn away from them? How is it in the present world ? 
Are not unsated lust, and ungratified envy, and hate, causes of 
misery? Needs he that lusts, and envies, and hates, be informed 
that they are? Is not his spirit stretched hourly upon the rack; 
and needs he be told who bind him there? If hate cannot avenge 
itself, nor envy rejoice over the fall of the envied, nor lust satiate 
its beastly longing, will telling the man this, cut his cords, and set 
him free from the torture? Does not the very despair give a 
blind and wild energy to his passions? Does he not cling closer 
and closer to his torment? ‘Though it sounds of paradox, does 
not his very torture make his delight’ If those » who, to rid them- 
selves of hard thoughts of God, are ready to give up the plain 
meaning of the Bible, would but substitute the terms holiness, and 
unholiness, for happiness, and misery, there is a possibility that in 
good time they might be able to reconcile God’s goodness, and thi 
truth of his book. Let them take along with them the principle that 
in the future world, mixed character, and mixed happiness and 
suffering will be at an end; that man, assimilated either to his God, 
or to evil spirits, will be conscious of happiness only as an effluence 
of holiness, or of misery only as an effluence of sin; and then they 
may come to the conclusion that all the incongruity had been in 
their own brains ; and each one of them, be at last ready to say, 
with sincerity, in the language of one who scarcely acted up to his 


profession, “ I have no ambition to be a philosopher in opposition to 
Paul, or to postpone Christ to Aristotle.” 

In expressing our approbation of the passages which have given 
rise to these suggestions, we cannot but regret that the principle 
held in them does not discover itself more in the tenth book. We 
would not have had it the sole pervading principle; for we read 
in the Bible of God’s anger against the wicked, and his direct 
punishment of them hereafter; and though we may not be able 
fully to comprehend the natures or modes or r asons of these, we 


will not fall into the verv errors to which we have been objecting. 
and to rid ourselves of difficulties, resolve the whole into mere 
self-torture. We believe the terms to have a distinct meaning 


from that, and a fearful one too; and suppose it the part of justic 

that punishment should follow on the heels of crime; and that if 
a being will go on forever making war, though a vain one, inst 
an all-holy, and happy state, it is right that he should suffer evil 


from without for his rebel pride, and hate of goodnes 
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The principle of benevolence may be here acting along with 
that of justic e; and it may be one of the means of maint ining 
beings of freewill steadfast in virtue, that where crime is obdurate 
they should not only witness self-paining sin, but behold also the 
direct displeasure of God turned against it. ‘The fact that he who 
dies in his sins will voluntarily persevere in them forever under all 
their evil consequences, may likewise be used to the same end; 
and thus sin, which had set itself in array against God’s scheme of 
mingled holiness and happiness, be brought to thwart its own evil 
intent, and made to give stability to that government which it 
would fain overthrow. Let the bright angel now standing by God’s 
throne, see the evil spirits restored, as some dream they will be, 
and who can tell that pride would not arm him against his Maker, 
and the standard of sin be again lifted in the heavens, and uproar, 
and shoutings of revolt be heard ringing through the joyous and 
glittering hosts that are now sending up the cry, Glory to God in 
the highest? Then would the firm state of heaven be shaken, revolt 
crowd upon revolt, and pardon on revolt, and then revolt, and the 
shoreless universe be left heaving through eternity, a restless, ever- 
surging sea.—Would this be benevolence? And yet we fear it 
would be thus, or must be as God has declared it shall be. 

We have neither time nor inclination to pursue these specu- 
lations further at present, though they might be presented in a vari- 
ety of lights, and be multiplied an hundred fold. If our faith took 
hold upon nothing'more in eternity than that of which we could ex- 
plain the shape, and purposes, w« 
the current of time drift us whith 

It is time that we gave our readers a few more extracts from the 
work before us. As the passage upon Byron has been so often 
quoted, instead of it, we will extract one nearest to it in spirit. If 
the reader should be rem ided by it of that noble man, his lordship 
in return may recall to him the wild and imaginative “ Rime of the 
Ancient Mariner,” of Coleridg 


» would cut loose at once, and let 
r it W yuld. 


‘Great Ocean! too, that morning, thou the call 
Of restitution heardst, everently 
To the last trumpet’s v i. silence, listened 
Great Ocean! strongest of creation’s sons, 
Unconquerable, unreposed, untir 
That rolled the wild, profound, eternal bass, 
In Nature’s anthem, and made 1 c,. such 
As pleased the ear of God! original, 
Unmarred, unfaded work of Deity, 
And unburlesqued by mortal’s puny skill, 
From age to age enduring and unchanged, 
Majestical, inimitable 
Loud uttering satire, day and night, on each 
Succeeding race, and little pompous work 
Of man '!—unfallen, religious, holy S 
Thou bowedst thy glorious head to n fearedst none, 
Heardst none, to none didst honor, but to God 
Thy Maker, only worthy to receive 


Thy great obeisance Undiscovered § 
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Into thy dark, unknown, mysterious caves, 
And secret haunts, unfathomably deep, 
Beneath all visible retired, none went, 
And came again, to tell the wonders there. 
Tremendous Sea! what time thou lifted up 
Thy waves on high, and with thy winds and storms 
Strange pastime took, and shook thy mighty sides 
Indignantly,—the pride of navies fell ; 
Seyond the arm of help, unheard, unseen, 
Sunk friend and foe, with all their wealth and war; 
And on thy shores, men of a thousand tribes, 
Polite and barbarous, trembling stood, amazed, 
Confounded, terrified, and thought vast thoughts 
Of ruin, boundlessness, omnipotence, 
Infinitude, eternity ; and thought 
And wondered still, and grasped, and grasped, and grasped 
Again ; beyond her reach, exerting all 
The soul, to take thy great idea in, 
To comprehend incomprehensible ; 
And wondered more, and felt their littleness. 
Self-purifying, unpolluted Sea ! 
Lover unchangeable, thy faithful breast 
For ever heaving to the love ly Moon. 
That, like a shy and holy virgin, robed 
in saintly white walked nightly in the heavens, 
And to the everlasting serenade 
Gave gracious audience ; nor was wooed in vain. 
That morning, thou, that slumbered not before, 
Nor slept, great Ocean! laid thy waves to rest, 
And hushed thy mighty minstrelsy. No breath 
Thy deep composure stirred, no fin, no oar ; 
Like beauty newly dead, so calm, so still, 
So lovely, thou, beneath the light that fell 
From angel-chariots, sentinelled on high, 
Reposed, and listened, and saw thy living change, 
: Thy dead arise ” 
The vain endeavors of man to escape death and the thoughts of 
death are thus described : 
‘ He turned aside, he drowned himself in sleep, 
In wine, in pleasure ; travelled, voyaged, sought 
Receipts for health from all he met ; betook 
To business, speculate, retired ; returned 
Again to active life, again retired ; 
Returned, retired again ; prepared to die; 
Talked of thy nothingness, conversed of life 
To come, laughed at his fears, filled up the cup, 
Drank deep, refrained ; filled up, refrained again ; 
Planned, built him round with splendor, won applause 
Made large alliances with men and things, , 
Read deep in science and philosophy, 
To fortify his soul ; heard lectures prove 
The present ill and future good ; observed 
His pulse beat regular, extended hope ; 
Thought, dissipated thought, and thought again ; 
Indulged, abstained, and tried a thousand schemes, 
To ward thy blow, or hide thee from his eye ; 
But still thy gloomy terrors, dipped in sin, 
Before him frowned, and withered all his joy. 
Still feared and hated thing! thy ghostly shape 
Stood in his avenues of fairest hope ; 
Unmannerly and uninvited, crept 
Into his haunts of most select delight 
Still, on his halls of mirth, and banqueting, 
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And revelry, thy shadowy 
Writing thy name of—De: 


Gave warning of the lapse 
Had stolen unheeded by 

Retired, and, stooping o’er 
Talked of humility, and pe 


Mankind unostentatious cl 
With arm in arm the fore 
And lesson gave of brothe: 


general decay of nature. 


“ Ve flowers of be auty, p 

Of God, who annually re1 

To gem the virgin robes of 
Ye smiling-featured daugh 
Fairer than queenly | 
Leading your gentle lives, 
Or on the sainted cliffs on 


In holy revelry, your nig 
Watched by the stars, and 
Your incense grateful both 
Shall ever wake you now ! 
All in a moment drooped, : 
The grasp of everlasting w 
Children of song, ye birds 


In levee of the morn, with 


Or, roosted on the pensive 
In melancholy numbers, su 


In middle air, and on your 
Perpetual silence fell !” 


‘« Pride, self-adoring pride 
Of all sin passed, all pain 
Unconquerable pride ! 
Great fountain-head of evi 
Whence flowed rebellion 

Whenee hate of man to m 
Pride at the bottom of the 
Lay, and gave root and no 
That grew above. Great 
Hate, unbelief, and blasph 


hirst 


And murder, and deceit, a: 


It was the ever-moving, ac 
The constant aim, and the 
Of every sinner unrenewet 


Ye lovely gentle things, al 


And stole your notes from 


A god; in purple or in rags to have 


of 


hand was seen 
a.” 


“The Seasons came and went, and went and came, 
To teach men gratitude ; and as they passed, 


of Time, that else 


The owe ntle lower 


the wilderne Ss, 


ac nal 
ace, and iove. 


1arity 


st rose on high, 


ly regard.’ 


] 
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iled by the hand 
wed your birth, 
"N ture chaste, 
ters of the Sun! 
retired, unseen ; 
Zi n hill 


1 
y ves, 


The following is the gentle call of nature to man: 


8 


The Dews came down unseen at evening-tide, 
And silently their bounties shed, to teach 


As an accompaniment, we give part of the lament over the 


ride, by Jordan’s stream 


Wandering, and holding with the heavenly dews, 


offering, every morn, 


to God and man ; 


iS. no spring 
ye withered all, 
ind on your roots 
inter seized 

that dwelt in air, 

| 


j 
eulogy 


Ascending, hailed the advent of the dawn ; 


1 
evening bough, 


ng the day 


harmony 


Pride is thus set forth as the great cause of man’s fall: 
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Himself adored. Whatever shape or form 

His actions took, whatever phrase he threw 
About his thoughts, or mantle o’er his life, 

To be the highest, was the inward cause 

Of all ; the purpose of the heart to be 

Set up, admired, obeyed. But who would bow 
The knee to one who served and was dependant ; 
Hence man’s perpetual struggle, night and day, 
To prove he was his own proprietor, 

And independent of his God, that what 

He had might be esteemed his own, and praised 
As such. He labored still and tried to stand 
Alone, unpropped, to be oblige d to none ; 

And in the madness of his pride, he bade 

His God farewell, and turned away to be 

A god himself; resolving to rely, 

Whatever came, upon his own right hand.” 


For the sake of specimens varying from each other as much as 
possible in character, we quote the following, though aware that it 
may suggest an unfavorable comparison with the masterly sarcasm 
of Cowper. It is from a description of the dead raised, and as- 
sembled for judgement.’ 


‘It was a strange assembly ; none, of all 
That congregation vast, could recollect 
Aught like it in the history of man 

No badge of outward state was seen, no mark 
Of age, or rank, or national attire 

Or robe professional, or air of trade. 

Untitled stood the man that once was called 
My lord, unserved, unfollowed ; and the man 
Of tithes, right reverend in the dialect 

Of Time addressed, ungowned, unbeneficed, 
Uncorpulent ; nor now, from him who bore, 
With ceremonious gravity of step, 

And face of borrowed holiness o’erlaid, 

The ponderous book before the awful priest, 
And opened and shut the pulpit’s sacred gates 
In style of wonderful obs¢ rvancy 

And reverence excessive, in the beams 

Of sacerdotal splendor lost, or if 

Observed, comparison ridiculous scarce 
Could save the little, pompous, humble man 
From laughter of the people,—not from him 
Could be distinguished then the priest untithed.” 


The next is a description given with a touch of tenderness. 


‘‘ Wrinkled with time, 

And hoary with the dust of years, an old 

And worthy man came to his humble roof, 
Tottering and slow, and on the threshold stood. 
No foot, no voice, was heard within. None came 
To meet him, where he oft had met a wife. 
And sons, and daughters, glad at his return ; 
None came to meet him; for that day had seen 
The old man lay, within the narrow house, 
The last of all his family ; and now 

He stood in solitude, in solitude 

Wide as the world ; for all, that made to him 
Society, had fled beyond its bounds 

Wherever strayed his aimless eye, there lay 
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The wreck of some fond hope, that touched his soul 
With bitter thoughts, and told him all was passed. 
His lonely cot was silent, and he looked 

As if he could not enter. On his staff, 

Bending, he leaned ; and from his weary eye, 
Distressing sight! a single tear-drop wept. 

None followed, for the fount of tears was dry. 
Alone and last, it fell from wrinkle down 

To wrinkle, till it lost itself, drunk by 

The withered cheek, on which again no smile 
Should come, or drop of tenderness be seen.” 


We have room for only one more extract from a passage, to us 
the most natural, simple, and affecting in the Poem. It is supposed 
to describe the author’s early hopes, wishes, and disappointments ; 
and does, indeed, seem to come from the heart. 


? 


“ One of this mood I do remember well. 
We name him not,—what now are earthly names ?>— 
In humble dwelling born, retired, remote ; 
In rural quietude, ’mong hills, and streams, 
And melancholy deserts, where the Sun 
Saw, as he passed, a shepherd only, here 
And there, watching his little flock, or heard 
The ploughman talking to his steers ; his hopes, 
His morning hopes, awoke before him, smiling, 
Among the dews and holy mountain airs; 
And fancy colored them with every hue 
Of heavenly loveliness. But soon his dreams 
Of childhood fled away, those rainbow dreams, 
So innocent and fair, that withered Age, 
Even at the grave, cleared up his dusty eye, 
And, passing all between, looked fondly back 
To see them once again, ere he departed : 
These fled away, and anxious thought, that wished 
To go, yet whither knew not well to go, 
Possessed his soul, and held it still awhile 
He listened, and heard from far the voice of fame, 
Heard and was charmed ; and deep and sudden vow 
Of resolution, made to be renowned ; 
And deeper vowed again to keep his vow. 

- “ee © « = ae’ <. -a 

Thus stood his mind, when round him came a cloud, 

Slowly and heavily it came, a cloud 
Of ills, we mention not. ‘Enough to say, 
"Twas cold, and dead, impenetrable gloom. 
He saw its dark approach, and saw his hopes, 
One after one, put out, as nearer still 
It drew his soul ; but fainted not at first, 
Fainted not soon. 

- * * * ~~ 7 * * * * * 

He called philosophy, and with his heart 

Reasoned. He called religion too, but called 
Reluctantly, and therefore was not heard. 
Ashamed to be o’ermatched by earthly woes, 
He sought, and sought, with eye that dimmed apace, 
To find some avenue to light, some place 
On which to rest a hope ; but sought in vain. 
Darker and darker still the darkness grew. 
At length he sunk, and Disappointment stood 
His only comforter, and mournfully 
Told all was passed. His interest in life, 
In being, ceased ; and now he seemed to feel, 
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And shuddered as he felt his powers of mind 
Decaying in the spring-time of his day. 

The vigorous, weak became ; the clear, obscure. 
Memory gave up her charge, Decision reeled, 

And from her flight Fancy returned, returned 
Because she found no nourishment abroad 

The blue heavens withered, and the moon, and sun, 
And all the stars, and the green earth, and morn 
And evening, withered ; and the eyes, and smiles, 
And faces, of all men and women, withered 
Withered to him; and all the universe, 

Like something which had been, appeared ; but now 
Was dead and mouldering fast away. He tried 

No more to hope, wished to forget his vow, 

Wished to forget his harp ; then ceased to wish 
That was his last. Enjoyment now was done. 

He had no hope, no wish, and scarce a fear 

Of being sensible, and sensible 

Of loss, he as some atom seemed, which God 
Had made superfluous, and needed not 

To build creation with; but back again 

To nothing threw, and left it in the void, 
With everlasting sense that once it was.” 


Our demands upon a a are higher perhaps than would 
those of many of our readers. We have spoken of the evil done 
to Mr. Pollok’s just fame by indiscriminate praise. In the fear 
lest we should fall into the same mistake with others, and let our 
zeal for the true faith for watch he wrote lead us to over-estimat¢ 
his poetic merit, it is possible that we may not have done him 
entire justice. We have therefore given more room to selections 
than we well knew how to spare, that those who have not already 
seen the Poem might not be induced by the character of our criti- 
cism to neglect reading it. If our remarks have been rigid, we 
trust we have made amends by extracts from the better portions of 
the work. 

We cannot leave this Poem without recommending it as a help 
to the meditations of the serious, and without expressing the wish 
that those inclined to think full well of human nature and their own 
hearts, and carelessly of what God r quires s of them, would read it 
also. There is an alarming and an increasing propensity in society 
to both of these errors; indeed, they are necessarily coupled. 
We know of few works better calculated than the one we are 
noticing, to put an end to the vain, the worse than vain fancies of a 
preeminently vain age. 

We are also becoming more and more creatures of society. 
The increasing facilities of intercourse, with other circumstances. 
are helping to make usso. The tendency of this state of things is 
to give us what the world calls good-natured views of our fellow- 
points of moral conduct, and indiscriminately familiar with the 
good and the unprincipled, and ready enough to expend upon 
ourselves 


men, or in other words, to make us less scrupulous concernine 


something of this same good nature which we are 
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bestowing so liberally upon the world at large. Thus much is at 
least true ; the retired man, when occasionally amongst those living 
much with the world, is conscious of a depressing sensation at the 
absence of a certain sensitiveness where he feels quickly, anda 
want of earnestness and deep seriousness about that which he 
thinks connected with what is most important to our natures, and a 
disposition to pass lightly over that which lies closest to his heart. 

The study of the Course of Time would serve as a corrective 
to these false views; and though the man of the world may think 
its requirements high, he will not find them urged with bitterness 


or . severity, but pressed upon him from an enlarged principle of 


love; which may lead him to see how differently things have ap- 
peared in his eyes, from what they have in those of a religious 
man, and in connexion with God. 

We are indebted to Mr. Pollok for having presented in their 
connexions some of the leading principles of the Orthodox faith. 
It is by attacks upon the system in parts only that its opponents 
ever venture to make war upon it. Assail it as a whole, and it is 
impregnable alike to stratagem or force. If Mr. Pollok has not 
done his part as well as it might have been done, let us remember 
that he is the first who has attempted it in verse, and that he has 
set a noble example. Let us, too, make all allowance for his 
difficulties. He not only had to set forth in poetry God’s system 
in relation to man; but, alas for the children of this world, he had 
to argue with them, argue, not with their reason, but their preju- 
dices, their self-conceit, and their evil hearts. 

The copy of the work before us is from the Edinburgh third 
edition—the only accurate one we believe—yet we have no preface, 


no argument to the several books, and nothing more concerning 
the author than can be gathered from the title-page—namely, that 
his Christian name was Robert, and that he wasan A. M. There 
is something of affectation in this chariness upon the last head, 
now the author is gone. 

We learn from the Eclectic Review tl 
tion, at the age of twenty-eight, near Southampton, in England, on 
his way from Scotland to Italy, for his health.’ 


be: oh 
at he died of consump- 


*The following additional account of M Pollok elected from the Christian 
Review. 

The Rev. Robert Pollok was born at Muir! e, par of Eaglesham, (N. B..) October 
19,1798. His father still occupies the same farm, and is esteemed by his neighbors as a 
very worthy and intelligent person. Robert was the youngest of the family; and his 
early days were spent on the farm with his father, in such labors as the seasons called for. 
He was always fond of reading ; and the winter’s evenings were employed in this manner, 
when his companions were perhaps engaged in some trifling amusement. He is not 
known to have made any attempts at poetry when very young At seventeen years of 
age, he commenced the study of the Latin language ; and few months after this, he pro- 
duced the first poem which he is known to have committed to paper. In October, 1815, 
when seventeen years of age, he entered the | versity of Glaswow, where he studi d 
five years : at the end of which time he obt | the degree of Master of Arts. While at 
college he was a very diligent and exemp! tudent, and distinguished himself so far as 
to have several prizes awarded him by the suffrage « ; fellows : besides the regular 
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How many have died of this disease in early life, who have dis- 
covered an extent of acquirements and a developement of the 
intellectual powers, which have led us to say of one and another of 
them, ‘ Had he lived, what a man he would have made!” This 
is probably a mistake. ‘This disorder often operates like a forcing 
system, and could it be stopped, and the subject of it be allowed to 
live on, there would most like ly be avery little further growth. It 
would seem as if God had, in fathe rly kindness, thus early opened 
to the wonders of his world here the minds of those so diseased, 
seeing that the days appointed to them on earth were few. Often, 
too, they are blessed with a clear serenity of spirit and mind that 
makes us look upon them as half celestial creatures passing by us 
on their way to a better world. 

He of whom we have been writing, in truth, passed quickly ; 
yet not without leaving us much for our eternal good. 

It may be gathered from our remarks upon the poetical merits 
of the Course of Time, that we think a great religious poem in 
our language is something still to be desired rather than already 
attained. 


exercises, he composed a number for his own pleasure and improvement, and several of 
these were poetical. Before he had fiuished his curriculum, his health was considerably 
impaired. In the autumn of 1822 he entered the United Secession Divinity Hall, under 
the care of Dr. Dick. Here his discourses attracted considerable notice, and called 
forth some se vere criticisms from his fellow-students. A mind like his could not submit 
to the trammels of common divisions: the form of an essay suited better the impetuosity 
ofhis genius; and a oce — ally indulged in lofty descriptions, both of character and 
external nature. In May, 1827, he received licens e to preach from the United Secession 
Presbytery of Edinburgh. During his previous trials he was employed — itending 
the printing of his poem. His first public discourse is said to have produced a powerful 
sensation on the audience. The text was, ‘‘ How long halt ye between two opinions ? 
If the Lord be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow him.” Some descriptive parts, 
respecting those who serve Baal rather than God, are said to gave been awfully grand. 


He preached only three other times, when he was obliged to retire from public service. 


His labors had been too great for his constitution, in which the seeds of consumption had 
long before been sown. By some medical gentlemen of eminence in Edinburgh, he was 
advised to try the effects of a warmer climate lialy w his intended ret nd, 
after providing himself with letters of introduction t some learned men on the Continent, 
he set out, accompanied by asister. He had got as far as the neighborhood of South 


ampton, when, overpowered with the fatigues of travelling, he was compelled to desist. 
He here fevered, and after a few days, « xpired, far from the scenes of his birth and his 
studies. It is comforting to learn that Mr. Pollok’s death was that of a true saint; his 
last moments being characterized by patience, resignation and faith. 

His habits were those of a close student: his read ng was extensive he could converse 
on almost every subject : he had a great facility in composition ; in confirmation of which, 
he is said to have written nearly a thousand lines weekly of the last four books of the 

“Course of Time.” The poem, as a whole, was, however, no hasty performance : it 
had engaged his attention long. His college acquaintances could perceive that his mind 
was not “wih lly devoted to the business of the classes; he was constantly writing o1 


reading on other subjects. Having his time wholly to himself, he amassed a prodigious 


store of ideas. It was his custom to commit to the flames, every now and then, a great 
numl eT of pi ipe rs. He had projec le d L pros we rk ol some “magni tude — nA review of 
Literature in all ages—designed to show that literature must stand or fall i proportion 
as it harmonizes wi ith Scripture Revelation. But death has put an pie Sa at i 

other projects ; and all that we can now look f a posthumous volume, for whic 

are glad to understand there are ample materials in the poems, essays, and ser 

found among his papers. Sucha volume, with a memoir of the lamented youth prefixed 
cannot fail to prove an accept ible offering to the public and we hope soon to hear that it 


istih course of preparation 
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Well as Mr. Pollok has done, we cannot but exclaim with the 
fervor, and longing, and something of the hope, we believe, which 
inspired Cowper when he sung, 


’T were new, indeed, to see a bard all fire, 
Touch'd with a coal from heaven, assume the lyre, 
And tell the world, still kindling as he sung, 
With more than mortal music on his tongue, 

That He, who died below, and reigns above, 
Inspires the song, and that his name is love. 


Yes, we cannot but have the hope, let us say, the faith, that from 
the earth will yet go up strains that shall mingle with the harps of 
hymning angels in the heavens. 

If we are not to look for another poem so appalling, so magnifi- 


cent, and yet of such paradisiacal loveliness as Milton’s ; still every 
Christian must feel that Paradise Lost is not of a character to an- 
swer the great religious end in view. One is dead, who, furnished 
by God with celestial arms, too often, in his bitterness and scorn, 
turned them against man, and sometimes, in his recklessness, 
against his very Maker. ‘There still lives one who might build up 
a temple into which all might enter with wonder and awe—it is 
Coleridge. 

Whatever he may think of his poetic powers, we believe we are 
not rash in prophesying, that with the course of thought which his 
mind has long held, and with the feelings with which he would 
enter upon such a work, he would leave behind him a poem worthy 
of God’s cause, and second only to that poetic work which he so 
reverences. 

In speaking of Mr. Coleridge’s intellect we are reminded of 
Mr. Pollok’s beautiful passage upon the poet; and it is not his 
only beautiful one on that theme. 


“* Most fit was such a place for musing men, 
Happiest sometimes when musing without aim. 
It was, indeed, a wondrous sort of bliss 
The lonely bard enjoyed, when forth he walked, 
Unpurposed ; stood, and knew not why ; sat down, 
And knew not where ; arose, and knew not when ; 
Had eyes, and saw not ; ears, and nothing heard ; 
And sought—sought neither heaven nor earth—sought naught, 
Nor meant to think ; but ran, meantime, through rast 
Of visionary things, fairer than aught : 
That was ; and saw the distant tops of thoughts, 
Which men of common stature never saw, 
Greater than aught that largest worlds could hold, 
Or give idea of, to those who read. 
He entered into Nature's holy place, 
Her inner chamber, and beheld her face, 
Unveiled ; and heard unutterable things, 
And incommunicable visions saw : 


To whom, if not to Coleridge may be applied the words we 
have put in italics ? 
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We are not entirely free from hesitation in thus speaking of Mr. 
Coleridge. Men of original minds, in stretching off in their flight 
after truth, have so pleasurable a consciousness of intellectual 
vigor in the exercise of their higher powers, that they sometimes 
unawares pass by that calm, clear-shining orb, and lose themselves 
for a season amidst mock suns. If, however, such men sincerely 
love truth, they are of use to us in theend. ‘They rouse a com- 
mon mind, give it a longer reach of thought, and here and there 
open to it a scene so glorious, that the light which comes from it 
detects the very errors to which they themselves had given life ; 
and the errors shall at last fade and die in that light, while 
the light itself shall shine on, growing brighter and brighter, and 
spreading more and more. 

We must not be impatient because we cannot make every mind 
just what we would have it; but should rather reflect upon our 
own imperfections, and lament, while we consider what it is which 
gives truth to the words long ago uttered by a remarkable woman, 
“ Nothing is less in a man’s power than his own mind 


1] 


It seems to be a law of our fallen natures, that evil should be 


5 


connected with every great power in man, if in no other way, at 
least in the very excess: which must needs be; for in whom, but 
in Him who made us, are all the powers in even balance ? Amongst 
the great ones of the earth, who, for instance, is there of all the 
reformers who has not carried overthrow beyond the bounds of 
error? ‘This should render the great meek; but let it not make 
the little proud. Let them remember that they have their weak 
things too; unnoticed, because there are no mighty ones at hand 
to show them in contrast. 

Mr. Coleridge’s proneness to deep speculations upon things 
spiritual, and the character of his philosophical reading, have led 
him into some opinions which we cannot thnk sound. No one 
will suspect that when we desire him to take a religious subject 
for a poem, we at the same time place him amongst those who 
make up their minds beforehand as to what the Bible should mean, 
and then go to it with little other purpose than to distort it til it 
takes the shapes of the deformed progeny of their own brains. 
Mr. Coleridge’s character is too well known to endanger his being 
numbered with these ; but we do apprehend that in his fondness 
for speculating and refining, he sometimes runs off upon a course 
that leads him away from the simple meaning of the Bible, though 
he makes that book his starting point. Other men, truly religious 
no doubt, have fallen into like errors through this same propensity. 

We believe Mr. Coleridge has so deep a reverence for God’s 
Word, that could he but catch a glimpse of danger to it in the path 
in which, if we do not err, he is sometimes seen wandering, he 
would shun it as he would the way of death ; knowing, as he does, 





| 
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that error can never be harmless, and, however insignificant in 
itself, where connected with a great truth, can never be trifling. 

May he, with the full sense of his responsibility in such an un- 
dertaking, mature well the plan of a poem, and give these his latter 
days to the work, having for the strengthening of his spirit through 
his labors, the sanctifying dew of which Pollok speaks, 





Coming unseen- 
Anew creating all, and yet not heard ; 
Compelling, yet not felt 


In his own words to that mountain, made sacred by his noble 
hymn, we would call upon him,— 


Awake, 
Voice of sweet song! 


—<g— 


Tue Trinirartan Controversy. 1 Discourse delivered at the 
Ordination of Mr. Daniel M. Stearns to the Pastoral charge 
of the first Church in Dennis, May 14, 1828. By Charles 
Lowell, Minister of the West Church in Boston. Boston, 
N. S. Simpkins & Co. pp. 40. 


The object of this Discourse is to discourage “ all attempts to 
investigate the nature of Jesus Christ, and the precise connexion 
between him and his Father,” on the ground that there is nothing 
revealed on the subject. ‘To the accomplishment of this object we 
should not object, if allowed to put our own sense upon the words. 
The metaphysical “ nature of Jesus Christ” is as inscrutable as is 
the nature of God; and as to “the precise connexion between 
him and the Father,” no Trinitarian pretends to understand this. 
We believe that he, and the Father, and the Holy Spirit, are in 
some sense one, and in some other sense three; we believe this as 
revealed truth; but of the mode of connexion subsisting between 
these adorable persons, we profess to know nothing. And if Dr. 
Lowell had intended to discourage investigations of * the nature 
of Jesus Christ, and of the precise connexion between him and his 
Father” in this sense, we should have had nothing to object, but 
could cordially have united our voice with his. 

But though the language is so constructed as to admit of this 
sense, and perhaps convey it to the unwary reader; still, this is 


not the sense intended—at least it is not all. By the nature of 


Christ, Dr. L. means the person of Christ; for he says, “ They 
have no cause for anxiety, who, after all their inquiry, are unable 
to arrive at definite notions respecting the person of Christ. ‘They 
may be content to be ignorant of what they cannot know. If I 
could tell them, I would gladly do it. Others, with great ingenuity, 
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and with perfect sincerity, may attempt it, but they know no more 
than we do.” p. 7. 

But is it true, indeed, that we have no revelation in regard to 
the person of Christ? Will Dr. L. come before the publie and 
confess that he knows nothing respecting the person of the Sa- 
viour? Will he presume to say, that there is nothing revealed, 
and that he has no means of forming an opinion on the question, 
whether Christ is a mere man, or an angel, or a superangelic 
being, or a strictly Divine person? Whether aware of it or not, 
he virtually does say this, in the Discourse before us. And having 
said it, he virtually contradicts the declaration, by describing Christ 
as an ‘ inconceivably exalted Being”—which he could not have 
done, had he found nothing revealed, and had he formed no 
opinion relating to the subject. 

There are two considerations presented in the Discourse, to 
shew that nothing is revealed or known respecting the person of 
Christ; one is the text ; ‘ No man knoweth who the Son is, but 
the Father ;’ and the other is the diversity of opinion which has 
been entertained in relation to this point. 

‘No man knoweth who the Son is, but the Father.’ Is this 
passage to be taken in its strictest sense ; or does it require, like 
many other of our Lord’s declarations, to be measured and quali- 
fied by a comparison with other passages—‘ comparing spiritual 
things with spiritual’? None originally knew anything pertaining 
to the Son of God, except the Deity ; and none now know any- 
thing more of him than God has been pleased to reveal. But has 
he revealed nothing? And is it strictly true that there is now 
nothing known? How came Dr. L. then to know so much about 
Christ? Where did he learn that the Lord Jesus is “an incon- 
ceivably exalted Being”—“the Mediator between God and man, 
in whom dwelt all the fullness of the Godhead bodily, and to whom 
the Spirit was given without measure”? If we have no revelation 
concerning Christ, what are we to understand by ‘ the record which 
God hath given us of his Son’? And what are we to think of all 
that is written respecting the person and offices of Christ, in dif- 
ferent parts of the Bible ? 

Says Dr. L., Christ “came not to reveal himself, but the 
Father.” But is it true that Christ made no revelations r¢ spect- 
ing himself? When he said, ‘ Before Abraham was, | am’— 
‘He that hath seen me hath seen the Father-—‘I and my Father 
are one’——‘ | am Alpha and Omega, the first and the last’—*] 
am he that searcheth the reins and the heart—‘ Hereafter ye 
shall see the Son of man sitting on the right hand of power, and 
coming in the clouds of heaven ;’— in all these, and similar decla- 
rations, did he reveal nothing concerning himself? If Christ did 
reveal himself—if the Father also has revealed him—if the Bible 
is eminently a revelation concerning him ; then the passage, selected 
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by our author as the foundation of his Discourse, cannot be taken 
in its strictest sense. None can pretend to know who the Son is, 
any farther than he is revealed; but a revelation has been made ; 
and the great and only question for men to decide is, What is the 
purport of this revelation? What does the Bible disclose and 
teach, respecting the person of the Saviour ? 

And here we are brought to that diversity of opinion, on which 
the writer of the Sermon enlarges, and which he regards as demon- 
strative proof of the correctness of the position he has assumed. 
The Socinian interprets the Bible to mean that Christ was a man, 
and nothing more. The Arian places him something higher than 
angels. He was “an inconceivably exalted Being,” says Dr. 
Lowell. While the Trinitarian honors him as strictly a Divine 
person. ‘ The Word was God.’—* The various opinions which 
have existed in all ages respecting the person of Christ, mizht 
have been sufticient,” says our author, “ without the declaration of 
Scripture, to demonstrate that ‘ no man knoweth who the Son is.’” 
». 18. 

Dr. Lowell’s views of demonstration must be widely different 
from those of the generality of men, or he could not have hazarded 
an assertion like this. On what subject, we ask, whether of natural 
or revealed religion, have not men held a diversity of opinion. 
The existence, the perfections, and purposes of God; the inspi- 
ration of the Scriptures; the character and state of man; the 
offices and work, as well as the person of Christ; the promises and 
threatenings of the Gospel; the conditions of salvation; and the 
retributions of the world to come :—on all these great subjects men 
have differed, and differed variously and widely. But does this 
‘*‘ demonstrate” that these are not subjects of revelation, and conse- 
quently that nothing can be known respecting them? We admit 
there have been different opinions, all professedly founded on the 
Scriptures, touching the person of the Saviour; but what does 
this prove? Not that the Scriptures afford no light, and contain 
no revelation on the subject; but that men have darkened minds 
and hardened hearts, and are liable now, as they were in the days 
of the apostle Peter, to ‘wrest the Scriptures to their own 
destruction.’ 

Dr. L. gives us the sentiments of ** some of the earliest Christian 
writers after the apostles,” relative to the person of Christ. And 
it is evident, from the passages he has quoted, and from many 
which he has failed to quote, that these holy confessors and mar- 
tyrs were decided believers in the Divinity of the Saviour. Cle- 
ment, described by our author as “the companion and fellow 
laborer of Paul, who is mentioned with so much honor in the 
epistle to the Philippians,” speaks of “ the Lord Jesus Christ” as 
“God,” and ascribes to him “glory and majesty, forever and 
ever.” Polycarp represents Christ as one “ whom every living 
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creature shall worship.” 'The following sentences are from the 
seven authentic epistles of Ignatius, some of which are quoted by 
Dr. Lowell, and some not. ‘“ ‘There is one physician, both fi shly 
and spiritual, made and not made, God incarnate, even Jesus 
Christ our Lord.”—Referring to the sufferings and death of 
Christ, he says, ‘‘ Permit me to imitate the passion of my God.” 
“T glorify God, even Jesus Christ, who has given you such wis- 
dom.”—* Consider the times, and expect him who is above all 
time, eternal, invisible, though for our sakes made visible ; impal- 
pable and impassible, yet for us subjected to sufferings; enduring 
all manner of ways for our salvation.” —* I wish you all hap = ss 
in our God Jesus Christ.” ‘This phrase, “ our God Jesus Christ,” 
and “ Jesus Christ our God,” is of frequent occurrence in read 
epistles of Ignatius. Not less than six or seven passages might be 
given, in which it occurs in nearly the same words.* 

We do not quote these a apostolic { athers as inspired ; nor should 
we have quoted them at all, had not the example been set us by 
Dr. L. Their testimony, it will be seen, is in unison with that of 
Paul and John ; and more explicit it need not be. 

We infer from the Discourse before us, that Dr. L. does not 
agree in all points with the generality of modern Unitarians. It 
can be no objection in his mind to the doctrine of the Trinity 
that in some points of view it is mysterious: for he spe aks of the 
person of Christ as a thing unrevealed, “ a mystery,” which “ the 
scanty line of human reason cannot fathom.” Yet he undoubtedly 
believes that there was, and is, such a person as Jesus Christ. We 
learn also from the Sermon, and from other sources, that Dr. L. is 
a believer in the atonement of Christ. He speaks of him as having 
“humbled himself that, by his obedience and death, he might 
make propitiation for the sins of mankind.”—We are farther in- 
formed. that Dr. L. dissents from most Unitarians, in admitting 
what the 5 de nounce as the horrible doc trine of endl ess punt ishme nt. 

Whether there are other points in which he differs from them, 
and agrees with us, we know not, nor are we concerned to know. 
But we are concerned to see him, and some few others who agree 
with him, who would be thought to hold a sort of evangelical 
Unitarianism, bestowing their countenance and fellowship upon 
those, who have discarded well nigh eve ry vestige of ev: moyen 
truth. And if it could be thought likely to do them any good, 
would even expostulate with these more serious Unitarians, on 
what we are constrained to think the inconsistenc y of their con- 
duct. They must know, as well as we do, to what lengths many, 
whom they call their brethren, have departed from the faith once 
delivered to the saints. For th y hear them discarding the atone- 
ment of Christ; denying the future and endless punishment of the 
wicked ; and _ rejecting, in the common acceptation of the terms, 


*“ Polyearp,” says Dr. Lowell, “ was a disciple of St. John.” “Ign 
temporary of Polycarp, and probably a disciple of the apostles 
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the plenary inspiration of the holy Scriptures.* And still will Dr. 
L., and those who agree with him, exchange pulpits with such 
men, and assist at their ordinations, and extend to them the right 
hand of fellowship? Will they thus declare, before the world, and 
in the most solemn acts of religion, that they regard these as good 
ministers, who believe and love the truth, who will direct sinners 
to Christ, and guide them to heaven? ‘To the persons here 
addressed we must be allowed to say—in perfect friendship 


certainly, and with the most tender concern for the welfare of 


themselves and their people—that we deem this a very serious 
business, and we doubt not they will find it so at another day. 
How can they do anything to discountenance, for instance, the 
doctrine of universal salvation, while th y hold fellowship with those 
who believe, and (as far as they dare) teac h this ruinous doc- 


trine? How can they do anything to check the progress of 


infidelity even, while the y hold fe llowship with those who speak of 
the holy Scriptures, in the manner we hi ve quote ‘d in a previous 
note? We do therefore most affectionately and earnestly entreat 
them, by the blood of Calvary, by the vi of souls, and by all 
the precious interests of eternity, to pause where they are; to 
descend no further in this downward path ; to come out from the 
congregation of those who reject what they regard as most impor- 
tant truth ; and to return to the faith of their Pilgrim fathers—to 
the faith of the reformers—to the faith of the apostles and early 
martyrs of Jesus. 


*If any wish to know in what estimation leading Unitarians now hold the Scriptures, 
we need only refer them to some late numbers of t ( n Examiner Irom what 
purports to be a Review of Professor Stuart’s Comm ry on the Hebrews, in the 
number for Jan. and Feb. 1828, written, as it is unce d. by distinguished Professor 
in Harvard University, we extract the following sé Ces; 1 whatever other part of 


our work is ne ‘wlected, we do earnest: 
pondered. 


nees will be read and 


“ We must recollect that the words of Christ were reported / 2 memory by the evan- 
gelists, and NOT ALWAYS WITH PERFECT AccuRACY. ‘This is evident from the fact, 
that in recording the same discourse or saying, the first three evange s differ from each 
other, not unfrequently as to the words themselv« nd occasionally also as to the SENSE 
and BEARING. Nowall the evangelists, being themselves all ;’—which term the 
writer defines to mean those who quote the S« ‘ imut j, secondary senses” 
which are “ in their nature arbitrary and f ALL the evangelists being,” in this 
sense, “ allecorists, it would not have been strange, if unconsciously, ai und through INAD- 
VERTENCE, they had given an allegorical turn t s, which were used by our Saviour 
only by way of application.” 

“ The reasoning of St. Paul will not alway ur a philosophical scrutiny.” 

Of the author of the Epistle to the Hebrews, this writer says, ** His reasoning cannot be 
regarded as of ANY FORCE, by an intelligent reader of the present day Itis difficult so 
far to accommodate our minds to the concep nd principles of the author and his 
cotemporaries, as to perceive how it was adapt ) ct fiect at the time when 
it was written. Itis founded, for the most part, upon e Old Testament; but not upon 
the language of the Old Testament taken in its ob ense, and interpreted upon 
common principles. On the contrary, the write st, like “‘all the evange- 
lists’? —“ deduces from its words hidd: mam fica 2 ind strane and unfou nded 
inferences, which he adapts to his purpose 

It hardly need be said, after what we quoted, that this writer rejects the whole 
epistle to the Hebrews, regarding it as not entitled to lace in the Bible. | 

We doubt whether anything can be quoted from Priestley or Belsham more palpably 
inconsistent with the inspiration of the Seript sentences which have here 


bec 


nm given 
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SELECTIONS 





SERMONS, BY THE LATE Rev. Epwarp Payson, D.D. Pastor of 
the Second Church in Portland. 


Few men have lived more beloved, or died more lamented by the people of 
God, than the late Dr. Payson. He was regarded, while on earth, as an inval- 
uable treasure to the church; and when taken from us, although we almost 
saw him ascend like the prophet in a chariot of fire—such was the glory of his 
closing scene—still, we could not but mourn his departure. We knew we had 
no reason to mourn for him, but in the gain of the church above, and in his 
everlasting gain, we felt that the church on earth had sustained a heavy loss 

Knowing, as we did, the high estimation in which Dr. Payson was held during 
life, we could not but feel a degree of solicitude, when we heard announced a 
volume of his posthumous sermons. We feared it might happen to him, as 
in some instances it has to others, where the inconsiderate attachment of 
friends has prompted them to do that which was afterwards regretted. But, 
having perused the volume before us, our solicitude on this subject is at an 
end. The well earned reputation of itsauthor is safe, and more than this need 
not be said for him. 

These Sermons are characterized by directness, plainness, end unaffected 
earnestness. Occasionally they exhibit a reach of thought, a grandeur of con 
ception, and a force and propriety of illustration, which are highly pleasing 
The style, to us, is often beautiful, not because it is specially smooth, or highly 
ornamented, but because it is the natural expression of weighty thoughts, and 
of strong and holy feelings. The writer is evidently full of his subject, and 
his only object is to present and enforce it, and make it impressive and profi- 
table to his hearers. In perusing these Sermons, we cannot doubt that we are 


listening toa holy man We seem to ourselves to breathe : 


new and highly 
refreshing spiritual atmosphere. And it is impossible for the Christian to read 
more than a few pages, anywhere, without finding himself in a very serious 


frame of mind—without findine his heart warmed, and his soul enlarged, and 
id profitted 


himself spiritually strengthened 


We have solicited, and still hope to receive, a formal review of these Sermons, 
from an intimate acquaintance and friend of the deceased author. In the 
meantime, we have thought it our duty to bring the volume, while yet retain 
ing the freshness of novelty, before the public, and give a number of extracts 
from it, for the double purpose of edifying our readers, and of promoting its 
circulation. We could wish it might lie on the writing desk of every minister 
of the Gospel, to be frequently pondered that its spirit might be caught, during 
the composition of his sermons. We hope it may find its way into the parlors 
of the rich, and the cottages of the poor, to admonish both these classes that 
mere earthly distinctions are of little consequence and of short duration, being 
soon to be levelled in the grave, and merged in one sweeping distinction of 
character, as it presents itself to the view of God. And could it meet the 
eyes of the thoughtless and unbelieving, who live after the course of this evil 
world, and laugh at the idea of hell, it could hardly fail to arouse in such, at 
least for a moment, a smothered conscience, and to startle them with the un 
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welcome suggestion, that the Bible may in truth reveal, and the invisible 
world ere long disclose, more terrible t} than have ever been dreamed of 
in their phil yhy 

Our first extract is from the Sermon entitled, “‘ Our Sins Infinite in Number 
and Enormit: 

“* Tf we wish to know the number of our sins, we must look first. 
and chiefly, at the feelings and dispositions of our hearts. And if 
we do thus look at them, we shall convinced, in a moment, that 
our sins are numberless. Every moment of our waking existence, 
in which we do not love God with all our hearts, we sin; for this 


constant and perfect love to God his law requires. Every moment, 
in which we do not love our neighbor as ourselves, we sin; 
for this also we are commanded to do. Every moment, in which 
we do not exercise repentance, we sin; for re pentance is one of the 
first duties required of us. Every moment, in which we do not 
exercise faith in Christ, we sin; for the constant exercise of faith 
the Gospel everywhere requires. When we do not set our affections 
on things above, we sin; for on these we are required to place them, 
When we are not constantly influenced by the fear of God, we sin ; 
for we are commanded to be in the fear of the Lord all the day long. 
When we do not rejoice in God, we sin; for the precept is, Re- 
joice in the Lord always. When we are not properly affected by the 
contents of God’s word, we sin: for this want of feeling indicates 
hardness of heart, one of the worst of sins. When we do not for- 
give and love our enemies, we sin; for this Christ requires of us. 
In a word, whenever our hearts are not in a perfectly holy frame, 
we are sinning ; for God’s language is, Be ye holy, for | am holy; 


be perfect, as your father in heaven is perfect And if we thus sin, 
when we do not exercise right feelings, much more do we sin, when 
we exercise those that are wrong, VW hen we are dissatisfied with 
any part of God’s word, or with any of his providential dispensa- 


tions ; when we feel a disposition to murmur at our situation, at our 
disappointments and afflictions, at the weather, or the seasons, we 
sin: for these are the heartrisings of rebellion against God, and 
they render it impossible for us to say sincerely, Thy will be done. 
When we hate any one, we sin; for he that hateth his brother, is a 
murderer. When we feel a revengeful, or unforgiving temper, we 
sin: for if we forgive not our enemies, God will not forgive us. 
When we secretly rejoice in the calamities of others, we sin; for 
he that is glad at calamities, shall not go unpunished ; and God is 
said to be displeased with those, who rejoice when their enemy falls. 
When we envy such as are above us, we sin; for envyings are men- 
tioned among the sinful works of the flesh. When we covet any 
thing, that is our neighbor’s, we sin; for this is expressly forbidden 
by the tenth commandment. When we love the world, we sin; for 
if any man love the world, the love of the Father is not in him.— 
But I forbear to enlarge ; for who, that knows anything of himself, 
will deny, that the wickedness of his heart is great, and its iniqu- 
ties numberless ?”’ 
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The following extract is from a previous Sermon, but on a similar subject 


* What a disclosure is made, when. with the dissecting knife of 
a spiritual anatomist, we lay open the human heart, with all its dark 
, and intricate windings, and expose the lurking abomina- 
tions, which it conceals, not to the light of day, but to the light of 
heaven? My hearers, even in this sinful world. the spectacle which 
such a disclosure would exhibit could not be borne. The man, 
whose heart should thus be laid open to public view, would be ban- 
ished from society; nay, he would himself fly from it, overwhelmed 
with shame and confusion. Of this every man is sensible, and, 


therefore, conceals his heart from all eyes with jealous care. Every 
man is conscious of many thoughts and feelings, which he would 
be ashamed to express to his most intimate friend. Even tho 


profligate, abandoned wretches, who glory in foaming out their 


recesses 


own shame, and whose mouths, like an open sepulchre, breathe out 
moral contagion, putrefaction, and death, scare: ly dare utter to their 
own equally abandoned associates « very thought and feeling which 
rises within them. And if this is the fact, if the heart, laid open 
to view, would appear thus black in this dark sinful world; who can 
describe or conceive of the blackness which it must exhibit, when 
surrounded by the dazzling whiteness of heaven, and seen in the 
light of God’s presence, the light of his holiness and glory? How 
do proud, self-exalting thoughts appear, when viewed in the pre- 
sence of Him, before whom all the nations of the earth are less 
than nothing and vanity? How do self-will, impatience, and dis- 
content with the allotments of providence appear, when viewed as 
exercised before the throne of the infinite, eternal, universal Sove- 


reign. How do angry, envious, revengeful 


’ ’ feelings appear in the 
eyes of the God of love, and in those regions of love, where, since 
the expulsion of the rebel angels, not one such feeling has ever been 
exercised? How do wanton, impure thoughts appear—but we 
cannot pursue the loathsome, sickening enumeration. Surely, if all 
the evil thoughts and wrong feelings which have passed in countless 
numbers through either of our hearts, were poured out in heaven, 
angels would stand aghast at the sight, and all their benevolence 
would scarcely prevent them from exclaiming in holy indignation, 
Away with him to the abode of his kindred spirits in the abyss! 
To the omniscient God alone would the sight not be surprising. 
He knows, and he alone knows, what is in the heart of man: and 
what he knows of it he has described in brief, but in terribly ex- 
pressive terms. The hearts of the sons of men is full of evil, and 
madness is in their hearts. The heart is deceitful above all things. 
and desperately wicked.” 


From the Sermon entitled, “ Recollections of God painful to the Wicked,’ 
we give the following. 


“If our hearts or consciences condemn us, it is impossible to re- 
member God without being troubled. It will then be painful to 
remember that he is our Creator and Benefactor; for the remem- 
brance will be attended with a consciousness of base ingratitude, 
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It will be painful to think of him as Lawgiver; for such thoughts 
will remind us, that we have broken his law. It will be painful to 
think of his holiness ; for if he is holy, he must hate our sins, and 
be angry with us, as sinners:—of his justice and truth; for these 
perfections make it necessary that he should fulfil his threatenings 
and punish us for our sins. It will be painful to think of his om- 
niscience ; for this perfection makes him acquainted with our most 
secret offences, and renders it impossible to conceal them from his 
view :—of his omnipresence ; for the constant presence of an invisi- 
ble witness must be disagreeable to those, who wish to indulge their 
sinful propensities. It will be painful to think of his power ; for it 
enables him to restrain or destroy, as he pleases :—of his sovereignty ; 
for sinners always hate to see themselves in the hands of a sovereign 
God :—of his eternity and immutability; for from his possessing 
these perfe ctions it follows, that he will never alter the threatenings. 
which he has denounced against sinners, and that he will always 
live to execute them. It will be painful to think of him as Judge: 


for we shall feel, that, as sinners, we have no reason to expecta 
favorable sentence from his lips. It will even be painful to think of 
the perfect goodness and excellence of his character; for his good- 
ness leaves us without excuse in rebelling against him, and makes 
our sins appear exceedingly sinfu Thus it is evident, that the 
consciousness of sin committed and guilt contracted must render the 


government, and all the perfections of God, objects of terror and 
anxiety to the sinner; and, of course, the recollection of them must 
to him be painful.” 


In what follows, we have a grap! nd 1 t ! ing description of the 
conflict at present carried on between the friends of truth and of God, and the 


votaries of the prince of darkness 


‘“‘ Before every enemy can be put under our Saviour’s feet, many 


exertions must be made, much treasure expended, and many battles 
fought. Satan, the prince and god of this world, will not resign his 
usurped dominion without a struggle. ‘The more clearly he per- 
ceives that his time is short, the greater will be his wrath, and the 


more violent his efforts. During that portion of time, which yet 
remains, the war which he has long waged with the Captain of our 
salvation, will be carried on with unexampled fury. If you would 
survey the progress and result of this war, cast your eyes over the 
world, which is to be at once the field of battle, and the prize of 
victory. See the earth filled with strong holds and high places, in 
which the prince of darkness has fortified and made himself strong 
against the Almighty. See all the hosts of hell, and a large propor- 


} 


tion of the inhabitants, the power, the wealth, the talents, and 
influence of the world ranged under his infernal standard. See his 
whole artillery of falsehoods, sophistries, objections, temptations, 
and persecution, brought into the field, to be employed against the 
cause of truth. See ten thousand pens, and ten times ten thousand 
tongues, hurling his poisoned darts among its friends. On the 
other hand, see the comparatively small band of our Saviour’s faithful 
soldiers drawn up in opposing ranks, and advancing to the assault, 


, 
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clothed in panoply divine, the banner waving over their heads, while 
in their hands they wield unsheathed the sword of the Spirit, the 
word of God, the only weapon which they are allowed, or wish, to 
employ. The charge is sounded, the assault is made, the battle is 
joined,—far and wide its fury rages; over mountains and plains, 
over islands and continents, extends the long line of conflict; for a 
time, alternate victory and defeat wait on either side. Now, exult- 
ing acclamations from the Christian army proclaim the fall of some 
strong hold of Satan. Anon, infuriated shouts from the opposing 
ranks announce to the world, that the cause of Christ is losing 
ground, or that some Christian standard-bearer is fallen. Mean- 
while, far above the noise and tumult of the battle, the Captain of 
our salvation sits serene, issuing his commands, directing the mo- 


tions of his followers, sending seasonable aid to such as are ready to 
faint, and occasionally causing to be seen the lighting down of his 
own glorious arm, betore which whole squadrons fall, or fly, or vi 

themselves willing captives. Feeble, and yet more feeble st 

gradually be comes the opposition of his foes. Loud, and yet louder 
still, rise the triumphant acclamations of his friends, till ngth 
the cry of Victory ! victory ! resounds from earth to heaven ind, 
Victory! victory! is echoed back from heaven to earth. ‘The war- 
fare ceases,—the prize is won,—all enemies are put under the con- 
quering Saviour’s feet; the whole earth, with joy, receives her ki 

and his kingdom, which consists in righteousness, and p . and 


holy Joy, becomes co-extensive with the world. 


Near the close of the volume we find a Sermon, in which the author ¢ 
to prove that the saints in heaven v be made equal t« > al l T 
the conclusion of the discourse, th¢ re ( sed as fi 

** My brethren, consider what is the langu of your pr ion. 
what you say to the world, when you appr 1 the table of you 
Lord, or perform any other act whi indicates that ye 
yourselves as the disciples of Jesus Christ. On every n 
you do in effect say, I profess to be one of those, to v 
promises of the Gospel are made; one of the who ; styled 
children and heirs of God. As one of this number, I expect soon to 


be called to mingle with the angels, and to be made, in every 1 spect, 
their equal. When I shall be exalted to this state is uncertain. It 
may be to-morrow. It may be the next hour; for there is but a step 
between me and death, and, consequently, but a ste p between mi 
and an angel’s seat. Such, O professed disciples of Christ, is the 
lofty, and, as it must appear to the world, assuming language of your 
profession. And can you utter such language, will shame allow you 
to utter it, without attempting to live in a corresponding manner! 
If you do indeed look for such things, what manner of persons ought 
you to be, in all holy conversation and godliness! How far ought 
you to live above the world! How dead should you be to all earthly 
objects and pursuits! What spirituality of temper, what heavenly 
mindedness, should you feel and exhibit! What can be more ob- 
vious, more undeniable, than the conclusion, that. if you hope to be 
made equal to the angels hereafter, you ought to imitate, so far as is 
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practicable, angels now. ‘That you may be induced to imitate them, 
and to climb with greater diligence and alacrity the steep ascent 
before you, let me persuade you to fix your eyes upon its summit, 
A dense impenetrable cloud appears, indeed, to conceal it from 
mortal eyes; but inspiration speaks, and the cloud ts dissipated ; 
faith presents her glass, and the sun-bright summit is seen. On 
him, who sits enthroned upon it, you cannot indeed gaze. His 
glories, though you shall see them unveiled hereafter, are too 
insufferably dazzling for mortal eyes to sustain. But contemplate 


the resplendent forms, which float around him in an atmosphere of 


pure celestial light. See their bodies, resembling sun-beams seven 
times refined. See their countenances, beaming with intelligence, 
purity, benevolence and felicity. ‘Through their transparent bodies 
look in, and conte mplate the souls which inhabit the ‘m, expanded to 
the full dimensions of angelic minds, bearing the pe rfe ct image of 
their God, and reflecting his glories, as the polished mirror reflects 
the glories of the noonday sun. This, O Christian, is what thou 
shalt hereafter be. These dazzling forms were once sinful dust and 
ashes, like thyself. But grace, free, rich, sovereign, almighty grace, 
has made them what they now are. It has washed, and justified, 
and sanctified, and brought them to glory. And to the same glory, 
O Christian, it is bringing thee. And canst thou then sleep, canst 
thou slumber, canst thou be slothful, canst thou complain of the 
difficulties which attend, of the obstacles which oppose, thy ascent 
to such glory and felicity as this? O let gratitude, let duty, let 
shame, if nothing else, forbid. Lift up, ye embryo angels, lift up 
the heads which hang down, and let the drooping spirit revive. 
Read, hear, meditate with prayer, deny yourselves, mortify sin buta 
little lenge 5 and you shall mount up, not on eagles’, but on angels’ 
wings, and know what is meant by being made equal to resplendent 
intelligences. 

“To impenitent sinners this subject, taken in connexion with other 
parts of revelation, is a subject of most solemn and awful import. 
They too possess faculties, which render them capable of being 
made equal to the angels; but these faculties will only serve, if they 
remain impenitent and unholy, to sink them down to a dreadful 
equality with the fallen angels, the spirits of disobedience, for whom 
the fires of hell are prepared, and to whom is reserved the blackness 
of darkness and eternal despair. And are these things so? Is it 
true, that, before a century shall have passed away, all the souls, 
who now fill this house, will be angels or demons, and fixed forever 
in heaven or hell? Yes, my hearers, it is true. It is as certain, 
as that there is a God; as certain, as that we are here. O, then, in 
what language can we describe, how can we adequately conceive of, 
the folly, the madness, of sinners, of those who neglect the great 
salvation. In less than a century, and, with respect to most of 
them, in much less than half that time, the question, which of the 
two opposite states shall be theirs, is to be decided. Yes, my im- 
mortal hearers, in:a few years will be forever decided the question, 
whether your vast and almost boundless capacities shall be filled 
with happiness, or with misery; whether the noble faculties, which 
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God has given you, shall blossom and expand in heaven, or be 
scorched and withered in hell; in a word, whether you shall brighten 
into angels, or blacken into fiends. And while this question is in 
suspense ; a question which might convulse the thrones of heaven, 
and throw the universe into agonies of anxiety, how are you, who 
are most nearly concerned in it, employed? In some childish, 
worldly scheme of temporal aggrandizement; or in laboring to amass 
wealth, which you can possess but for an hour, or, perhaps, in a 
round of frivolous amusements and dissipation? Yes,—let earth 
blush, let heaven weep to hear it,—these, these, are the employ- 
ments, in which immortal beings choose to spend their hours of 
salvation, to pass away the time, till the great question is decided 
Well may inspiration declare, as it does, that the heart of the sons 
of men is full of evil, and that madness is in their hearts while they 
live. And well may we exclaim, in the language of inspiration, O, 
that they were wise, that they understood this, that they would con- 
sider their latter end!” 


NOTICES OF RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Plenary Inspiration of the Scriptures asserted, and thi 
principle s of their composition investigated, with a view to the refu- 
tation of all objections to their Divinity; in six Lectures, (very 
greatly enlarged,) delivered at Albion Hall, London Wall; with 
an Appendix illustrative and critical. By Rev. S. Noble. From 
the London Edition. Boston, 1828. pp. 508. 


This work is a labored attempt to affix a secondary and spiritual 
sense to the sacred writings, according to what is termed “the 
science of analogies; founded, we presume, on the principles of the 
late Emanuel Swedenborg, although the name of Swedenborg is not 
mentioned. The author is evidently a man of general intelligence 
and learning, who, so far as style is concerned, is capable of writing 
well. Nor is his book destitute of pertinent and useful observations, 
especially in the first Lecture. But we must be excused if we 
cannot perceive the reason or the authority for most of his mystical 
interpretations. There is no doubt a sufficient resemblance between 
certain external and internal objects, to lay a foundation for the use 
of metaphor, and other figures of speech. But that this resemblance 
or analogy is universal, so that to every word in the Bible is attached 
some hidden and spiritual sense, we shall need a new revelation, 
and one of better claims than that of Swedenborg, before we venture 
to affirm. 

That the public may not depend on our judgement in this affair, 
we shall extract a few of Mr. Noble’s interpretations, which our 
readers are at liberty to adopt if they choose. 

The story of the ark being sent home by the Philistines 
in 1 Sam. ch. v. and vi., is thus explained. 


» rect yrded 


“ The ark, under the Israelitish Dispensation, was a symbol of the Divine 
Presence, which nore but the truly good can endure, and they not too near 
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Our author supposes that ‘the prophecy by Ezekiel, (ch. xxxviii., 
xxxix.) of the invasion of Gog and Magog, received its general ful- 
filment in the state of the Jewish church, at the time of the Lord’s 
appearing in the world ;” and that the prediction of Christ’s second 
coming in the clouds of heaven, “‘ means, that the Lord, who is the 
Divine Truth itself, will discover himself, or impart a just knowledge 
concerning himself and the things of his kingdom, by opening the 
literal sense of the holy word, and disclosing its spiritual contents.” 
pp. 202, 245. Consequently, as we must conclude, the publication 
of the volume before us is a fulfilment, in part, of this awful predic- 
tion; and the Lord Jesus is now actually coming in the clouds of 
heaven ! ! 

The zeal of Mr. Noble for the spiritual sense of Scripture leads 
him in some instances to disparage very injuriously the literal sense. 
It should be added also, that he makes a distinction among the 
sacred books, pretending that a considerable portion of either ‘Tes- 
tament is not furnished with the secondary sense, and consequently 
is not in a full degree inspired. See Appendix, p. 29. 

2 A Discourse on the occasion of formin r the African Mission 
School Socie ty, delivered in Christ Church, in Hartford, Conn., on 
Sunday Evening, Aug. 10, 1828. By J. M. Wainwright, D. D. 
Rector of Grace Church, New York. Hartford, H. & F. J. Hun- 
tington. pp. 24. 

This Discourse is marked by great simplicity, and warm feeling, 
regulated by sound sense. ‘The author seems aware of the difficulty 
attending the emancipation of the blacks, and to be of the opinion, 
to which we must all come at last, that liberty is not to be attaimed 
in a day, and that, could it be so acquired, men would be poorly 
fitted for the enjoyment of it. The object of the Society before 
which the Discourse was delivered, seems to imply the same ;—it is 
for the education and improvement of the blacks in this country, 
for the purpose of carrying religion and civilization into Africa. 

We also think that, though slavery will and must be modified in 
this country before long, yet it is to the growth of a great, moral, 
intelligent, well regulated nation of free blacks in Africa, that we 
are to look for the complete abolishment of slavery. It is the in- 
fluence that such a nation will have upon the world, that must work 
this final change. 

The writer of the Discourse reminds us, of the Eastern States, 
that we were once slaveholders, and that it was probably as much 
owing to our climate, as to our conscientious scruples, that slavery 
was abolished amongst us. 

We have no inclination to make apologies for those who consider 
slaves as only so much property, which they are determined to hold, 
right or wrong; nor are we inclined to give in to the doctrine of 
those who are so eloquent upon the happiness of the blacks, and 
their freedom from care. This very freedom from care is no small 
part of the degradation and curse that weigh upon them. And as 
for their happiness ; there is a nobler happiness—that of a free body 
and free mind. Yet, having seen the evil, let us say the sin of 
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such a state, in our eagerness to remedy it, we may not have enough 
considered, whether we were not, through our hurry, in danger of 
bringing in even greater misery. 

We are, however, becoming more patient, though, we trust, not 
less determined or hearty in the great cause. We are now aware 
that it will require time, and general and steady effort. This state 
of the public mind should give us confidence ; for impetuosity is 
sure to meet with disappointment; and disappointment to the im- 
petuous is ever followed by indifference or despair. Reformers are 
very apt to act as if they thought God’s method of working was 
too slow, and that they must take the conduct of affairs into their 
own hands. This grows out of that ardent confidence which be- 
longs to reforming spirits. But God humbles them, and teaches 
them not to depend so much upon their good arm of flesh. And he 
sees proper to carry forward slowly his changes in the world, that 
his creatures may be the better fitting for them. 

Let us not, then, be cast down. Great and continued effort is 
good for us. However slowly the work may go on, and however 
frequently, for a time, it may be brought to a stand, forward it must 
and shall go; for God has said it. 

“ Now, my brethren, in the contemplation of this, may we not feel encour- 
aged to place a full trust in the words of prophecy ? But what doI say? Trust 


in the words of prophecy! Dare we distrust them? Whose words are they? 
Whose Spirit pronounced them ? Whose veracity is staked upon them? Whose 
power is put forth to accomplish their execution? No, my brethren, we dare 


not distrust the words of prophecy. As surely as the waters of the ocean 
reach from pole to pole, and from continent to continent, so surely will the 
knowledge of the Lord make its way to all kindreds, and nations, and people, 
and wheresoever it makes its way, so surely will it promote peace on earth, 
and good will towards men.” pp. 16, 17 

We are glad to find Dr. Wainwright, throughout this Discourse, 
resting the improvements of all man’s powers and relations upon the 
religion of the Gospel. It seems strange, that in a Christian com- 
munity we should need to express ourselves thus. But so it is; 
there are those who think they deserve well of their Master, and 
are paying his system a high compliment, when they tell their 
fellow men, that it has shown itself equal to keeping up with the 
march of their minds! ‘This comes of that intellectual pride, 
which talks as if it was reason that was improving Christianity, 
rather than Christianity which was bringing man’s intellect out of 
twilight and shadows into its own clear and broad light. Notwith- 
standing our pride and perversity, it is doing this. The influences 
of the Gospel are breaking out, like so many lights, upon the ends 
of the earth; and the sword of the Spirit is drawn, and it will be 
lifted to slay, till Christ shall reign king of nations. 


3. A Discourse preached in the Centre Church in New Haven, 
Aug. 27, 1828, at the Funeral of Jehudi Ashmun, Esq., Colonial 
Agent of the American Colony at Liberia. By Leonard Bacon. 
With the Address at the grave, by R. R. Gurley. New Haven, 
Hezekiah Howe. pp. 36. 

This Discourse is founded on the interrogation of Judas Iscariot, 
when “ Mary, the sister of Lazarus, had anointed the feet of her 
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Lord with very precious ointment, and wiped them with her hair, 
and poured the ointment on his head, so that the house was filled 
with the odor of the ointment :” ‘ To what purpose is this waste ?’ 
The design of the Discourse, so far as it is doctrinal, is to shew— 
from the example of our Puritan ancestors, and revolutionary heroes, 
and from the more authoritative example of Christ, and ‘ the goodly 
company of the apostles’”—that “‘there are some objects, for the 
attainment of which men may sacrifice their lives,” as the lamented 
Ashmun did his for Africa, ‘‘ and at the same time deserve, on that 
very account, our highest veneration.” This point is briefly but 
very happily illustrated; and the remainder of the Discourse, with 
the Address at the grave, and the Appendix, is filled up, in delineat- 
ing the character of the deceased, and in detailing some of the lead- 
ing events of his history. We are happy to learn that “a Memoir 
of the life of Mr. Ashmun is expected, from one well fitted for the 
work.”’ 

This Discourse is exceedingly well written, and will be read, 
where read at all, with interest and profit. We give the following, 
as a specimen of the author’s manner, and with a view to spread 
information of what has actually been accomplished by the American 
Colony on the coast of Africa. 

“ Do you ask, to what purpose has he (Mr. Ashmun) died? I would that we 
could stand together on the promontory of Montserado, and see what has been 
accomplished by those toils and exposures, which have cost this man his life. 
Hard by, we might see the island, where, a few years since, there was a market 
for the slave-trade. To that place, crowds of captives were brought every year, 
and there they were sold like beasts of burthen. From that place, they were 
consigned to the unspeakable cruelties of thronged and pestilential slave-ships ; 
and those whom death released not in their passage across the Atlantic, went 
into perpetual slavery. At that time, this cape was literally consecrated to the 
devil; and here the miserable natives, in the gloom of the dark forest, offered 
worship to the evil spirit. All this was only a few years ago. And what see 
younow? The forest that had crowned the lofty cape for centuries, has been 
cleared away ; and here are the dwellings of a civilized and intelligent people. 
Here are twelve hundred orderly, industrious and prosperous freemen; who 
were once slaves, or in a state of degradation hardly preferable to bondage. 
Here are schools, and courts of justice, and lo! the spire which marks the 
temple dedicated to our God and Saviour—strange landmark to the mariner 
that traverses the seas of Africa. Here, for a hundred miles along the coast, 
no slave-trader dares to spread his canvass; for the flag that waves over that 
fortress, and the guns that threaten from its battlements, tell him that this land 
is sacred to humanity and freedom. Is all this nothing? Is it nothing to have 
laid on a barbarous continent, the foundation of a free and Christian empire ? 
This is the work in which our friend has died.” p. 14. 


4. Parallel between Intemperance and the Slave-Trade. An 
Address delivered at Amherst College, July 4, 1828. By Heman 
Humphrey, D. D., President of the College. Amherst, J. S. and 
C. Adams. pp. 40. 


In the introductory part of this Address, the author observes, 


“ T have long thought, that a great advantage might be gained, by comparing 
intemperance with some other terrible scourge of humanity, which has fallen 
under deep and universal reprobation. Such a scourge is the African slave- 
trade ; and the position which I mean to take is this, that the pre valent use of 
ardent spirits in the United States, is a worse evil at this moment, than the slave- 
trade ever was, in the herght of its horrible prosperity.” p. 6, 
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In support of this alarming position, Dr. H. observes, and we 
think shews, that the aggregate of misery resulting from intem- 
perance is greater than that occasioned by the slave-trade ; and that 
intemperance exceeds slavery in the gui/é with which it stains; in 
the hazard which it brings to our free institutions; and in the de- 
struction of immortal souls. After a full and ¢ loquent discussion of 
these several particulars, the Address is concluded with a number of 
inferences, in which is exhibited the duty of rulers, of magistrates, 
and the sober part of the community generally; and in which the 
inconsistency, not only of drunkards, but of retailers, distillers, and 
moderate drinkers, and indeed of all who will not “ gird themselves 
up to the great work of reform,” is strongly set forth. 

We would gladly publish this Address entire, could it be brought, 
with propriety, within our limits. And not only so, were the scheme 
practicable, we would call on every periodical in the United States 
to follow our example, that its strong voice might be heard, and its 


influence felt, throughout the land. As it is, we must content our- 
selves, though we hope we shall rather excite than satisfy the interest 
of our readers, by extracting a single page. In comparing intem- 


perance with slavery, in regard to the pain which it brings to the 
conscience, Dr. H. remarks, 

“Whatever bodily torture the slave may be compelled to endure, he hasa 
clear conscience. He did not sell himself. He never lacerated his own flesh, 
nor plucked the bread out of his own mouth. Poor and half naked, indeed he 
is, but not by his own fault. In bondage he must wear out his life, but he did 
not forge and rivet his own chains, nor thrust himself into the dungeon which 
conveyed him to market. If his parents died with erief after he left them, he 
was not the guilty cause of it. If his wife has sunk down by his side, with a 
broken heart, gladly would he have saved her if he could. If his children are 
as wretched and hopeless as himself, it is not through his voluntary agency 
Of all this guilt he stands acquitted at the bar of conscience. He can lie down 
in his cabin and be at rest. 


“« But how is it with the bond-slave of intemperance? What tormentor was 
ever so fierce and relentless as a guilty conscience [ know it is possible to 
silence her voice for a season. But in most cases she maintains a long and 
desperate struggle in his bosom. She upbraids him with the guilt of wasting 
his property, sacrificing his health, blasting his character, destroying his use- 
fulness, disgracing his friends, violating h nnubial vows, entailing poverty 
and infamy upon his children, and ruin his own soul. When thus maddened 
by her whip of scorpions, he flies to h ps for relief, she but intermits her 
tortures, to renew them the first moment that returning reason brings him 
within her reach, and scourges him ba gain to the very brink of despera- 
tion. Again he plunges, deeper than ever, in the oblivious flood, and again 
emerges to feel the dreadful renewal of h ipes, and perhaps the next mo- 
ment to rush into a burning eternity. ‘7 pirit of man will sustain his 
infirmity ; but a wounded spirit who can be 

“ Rarely indeed, I believe, does the drunkard, with all his pains, free himself 
entirely from the compunctious visitings of his conscience. She knows how to 
make her terrible voice heard even in the midst of his revelry. She enters 
before him into his sick chamber, with her thorns for his pillow—takes her 
stand by his bed-side, on purpose to terrify hin 1 her awful forebodings and 
rebukes ; and when the king of terrors comes, she anticipates his entrance into 


the dark valley, that she may there haunt his soul with undying horrors. Now 
what, I pray you, is African slavery in its most terrific forms, compared with 


this? The mere sting of an insect, compared with the fangs of a tiger—the 
slight inconvenience of a ligature, contrasted with the live and crushing folds 


LiV 


of the Boa Constrictor. Drag me bound and bleeding, if you will, from my 


blazing habitation—thrust me half dead into the fetid hold of any slave-ship— 
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sell me to any foreign master—doom me to labor in any burning climate—set 
over me any iron-hearted driver—load me with any chains, and compel me to 
toil night and day in any sugar-house ;—but deliver me not over to the retribu- 
tions of a conscience, exasperated by the guilt of intemperance! O bind me 
not toa rack where I can neither live nor die under the torture!” pp. 20—22. 
5. The Christian Almanac, for New England; for the year of 

our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, 1829. Boston, Lincoln & Ed- 
mands. pp. 36. 

We notice thus early this littke manual, that we may apprize our 
readers of its existence, and assure them that it contains its usual 

i 


quantity and variety of instructive, interesting, and profitable matter. 
There is not a page of it, which does not contain some useful infor- 
mation, and not a sentiment expressed in it, to which the most con- 
scientious friend of God and man would not willingly subscribe. 
How different this from some of the Almanacs in common use! 
And how desirable that the circulation of this truly religious manual, 
which is already very great, should be extended more and more ! 
Near the close of it there is an article, entitled, “‘The Cost of 
Intemperance,” prepared by Mr. Sidney E. Morse of New York. 
After discussing the subject under several particulars, Mr. Morse 
sums up the result of his investigations in the following appalling 
bill of charge, which, with a very little alteration, we lay before our 


readers. 
“« The People of the United States to Inte mperance, Dr. 
To 56,000,000 gallons of spirit at 50 cts. per gall. - - 28,000,000 
To 1,344,000,000 hours of time wasted by drunkards, at 4 cts. 
per hour, - - . ee - . - 53,760,000 
To the support of 150,000 paupers, made so by intemperance, 7.500.000 
To losses by depravity of 45,000 criminals, do unknown, but immenss 
To the disgrace and misery of 1,000,000 persons, 
(relatives of drunkards,) - - - - : incalculable 
To the ruin of at least 30,000 and probably 48,000 souls 
annually, - - - - nfinite ! unspeah ble ! 
To loss by the premature death of 30,000 persons in the prime 
of life, - - - - - - - ~ ~ 30,000,000 
To losses from the carelessness and mismanagement of in- 
temperate seamen, agents, &c. & unknown, but very great 
Certain pecuniary loss, (in round numbers,) - - - $120.000,000 
Losses which cannot be estimated, infinite! eternal! 


Thus it appears that, independently of items which cannot be estimated, our 


i country pays or loses at the rate of One Hundred and Tie nty Millions of dollar: 
| per annum, by Intempe rance! This sum is five times a large as the revenue 
of the United States’ covernment—it would pay off our national debt in six 
months—it would build twelve such canals as the Grand Erie and Hudson 
} Canal, every year—it would support a navy four times as large as that of Great 
| Britain—it is sixty times as much as the gregate income of all the principal 
| religious charitable societies in Europe and Ameri —it would supply every 

family on earth with a Bible in eight months—it would support a missionary or 

teacher among every two thousand souls on the glob —How prosperous micht 


pr 
" = ° . . f : " 
this country be.—what blessings might it confer upon the world, if it were only 


relieved from the curse of Intemperance |! 
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MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 


DORCHESTER. 
“ No ordinary emotions” of “indignation” have lately been excited in the 


i 
—‘ emotions” too strong, it seems, to be suppressed ; and, consequently, vent 


minds of some of the members of “ the first parish” in Dorchester (Dr. Harris’, 


has been given to them in one of the public papers of this city. A communi- 
cation, signed “ Dorchester,” purporting to be the voice of “ the first parish,” 
appeared in the Patriot of Sept.18. Another, in asimilar strain, has appeared 
since. Although our pages cannot be often occupied with extracts from the 

ily papers, still, owing to the importance and general interest of the subjec 
daily papers, still, g to tl port | int t of tl ject, 
we are induced to give the first of these communications entire, with such few 
passing comments as the case may seem to demand. 

‘The inhabitants of the ancient town of Dorchester, particularly of the first parish 

“The inhabitants of tl tt f Dorchester, | larly of the first parish, 
have been remarkable for retaining the primitive simplicity and piety, the institutions and 
manners of the Puritan Settlers, and are undoubtedly to be ranked among the most orderly 
observers of their religious principles and practices.” 

The reader will understand, from what we have said above, that it is the 
members of this first parish themselves, who are represented as saying this. A 
fine specimen of their modesty ! 


} 


“It was therefore with no ordinary emotions, that the congregation heard the letter of 





Mr. , Who, it is understood, is asettled clergyman in a neighboring town, read by 
their reverend pastor, Dr. Harris, on the last Sabbath, addressed by the former to the 
latter, requesting him to inform his people that he purposed, as the Agent of the Norfolk 


Bible Society, to visit the several families for the purpose of ascertaining which were 
destitute of a Bible, and to supply such deficiency by donation or sale.” 

It seems the Norfolk Bible Society is imitating the worthy example of nu- 
merous other similar associations, in different parts of our country, in the 
attempt to supply their population with Bibles. 

“That the Agent will be courteously received is very questionable, for it is believed 
that the people of the first parish will not submit quietly to his impertinent intermeddling 
with their concerns.” 

Very impertinent, certainly, for a clergyman to come to their doors, and ask 
them if they wish to purchase or receive a Bible! 

“Tf there are any destitute of Bibles, they will be readily supplied by those who are 
honestly interested in their welfare.” 

And is not the Bible Society of their own County “ honestly interested in 
their welfare” ? 

“The real object of this attempt upon the integrity of our united and flourishing con- 
gregation, cannot be mistaken.” 

“The real object” is to dispose of Bibles, without note or comment, to those 
who need them. 

“Tt is a part of that destructive system which has been put in progress by a proselyting 
sect, which has sent its wolves in sheep’s clothing to scatter the flocks that have long 
enjoyed the peace and harmony of well regulated and happy societies.” 

The circulation of the Bible “ part of a destructive system”!! A sect “ pros- 
elyting” by circulating the Bible! This, surely, must bea Bible sect. “ Wolves 
in sheep’s clothing” circulating the Bible!! We did not know before that 
“ wolves” were so much attached to the Bible. “ Flocks,” too, “ scattered” by 
means of the Bible!! Pray what sort of “ flocks” are these ? 


“We would not urge harshness or severity on such an occasion.” 


How could you, unless opposed to the Bible ? 
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«But we would not hesitate to express our decided disapprobation, nay, our indigna- 
tion, at this unchristian and unmanly attempt to sow the seeds of discord among a people 
that have been united in fellowship and affection under their revered and venerated pastor, 
for at least thirty-four years. We have thus lived together, some the whole, and others a 
part of that term of time, without the aid of Ecclesiastical councils to settle ow disputes, 
for nothing has intervened—nor has any root of bitterness sprung up to trouble us.” 





And will the circulation of the Bible “sow the seeds of discord” among so 
good a people as the first parish in Dorchester represent themselves to be ? 
Or do any fear that the Bible will alienate their affections from “ their revered 
and venerated pastor”? Or is it possible that, among such a peaceable people, 
the holy Bible can plant “ roots of bitterness” ? 

“ All we ask of these regenerators, these busy meddlers in other men’s matters, is to 


mind their own concerns, and leave us the blessing of peace and quietness.” 


“ Peace and quietness’”—with the Bible, or without it. 


“ And we would gently admonish this reverend Agent to find some other scenes for 
his pious labors, than among those who will teach him and his coadjutors, that ‘we ask 
no change, and least of all, such change as they would give us.’ ” 


They would give you the Bible ;—do you ask this ‘ least of all’? 


COMMENTATOR. 


UNITARIAN ADVOCATE. 


The pages of the last Unitarian Advocate are nearly half occupied, partly by 
a correspondent, and partly by the Editor, in remarks upon the Spirit of the 
Pilgrims. After such marked attention, to make no reply would be deemed 
uncourteous; and yet we are restricted to little more than a page—space 
enough, however, for our present purpose—As to the correspondent of the 
Advocate, although he evidently feels very bad now, we doubt whether he 
would be at all relieved, should we remark at length on his communication. 
As he gives us to undertsand that he has probably done with us, we shall con- 
tent ourselves with saying as little as possible to trouble him. 

The thing which vexes him most of all is, “the Testimony of a Unitarian 
Minister,” published at the close of our seventh number. This is spoken of, 
not only in the Advocate, but in the Christian Register, as an Orthodox mis- 
representation ; and as a specimen of the manner in which evangelical Chris- 
tians slander Unitarians. Now we have only to repeat, what we stated most 
explicitly in the remarks at the head of the article, (p. 391,) that this letter is 
not from an Orthodox source. It is, as the title prefixed to it imports, the real 
testimony of an aged Unitarian minister, now living in Massachusetts. It is 
the testimony of a man, who still avows himself a Unitarian, and who has 
acted with Unitarians, we believe uniformly, in the Massachusetts Convention 
of Congregational ministers. It is the testimony of a man who has had the 
most ample means of becoming and continuing ‘acquainted with Unitarians, 
ever since their first open appearance in this country. Whether he has spoken 
the truth, or not, we pretend not to decide. The sensation which his testimony 
has excited, is strong presumptive evidence that it is the truth. There could 
hardly have been so much fluttering and smarting, if nobody had been hit. 

The Editor of the Unitarian Advocate, in his number for April, denied that 
the Unitarian ministers of Boston had ever practised anything like concealment, 
in regard to their peculiar sentiments. ‘“ There was no such concealment.” In 
our number for June, we adduced the most convincing evidence, from the lives 
and pens of Unitarians themselves, that such concealment was formerly prac- 
tised. The Editor now admits the fact of concealment, or “that the Unitarian 
controversy was, at a certain period, kept out of the pulpits in our metropolis ;” 
but alleges that this course was justifiable. On this point, we shall not dispute 
with him at all. The question of fact is all that we are concerned to settle. 
Whether or not it is the duty of a minister to declare to his people what he 
conceives to be the whole counsel of God, especially on subjects so vitally 
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interesting to the souls of men as those involved in “ the Unitarian controversy.” 
let every man’s conscience—let a religious public—let the Judge of all decide 
The Editor of the Advocate, in the number above referred to, denied that 
Unitarians misrepresent the sentiments of the Orthodox. “ Having for some 
years,” says he, “ habitually consulted every Orthodox publication which was 
thrown in our way, we confess we see no difference between what they say, 
and what Unitarians have said is Orthodoxy The very creed inserted in this 
Spirit of the Pilgrims expresses precisely what we find represented in works on 
the opposite side.” Inreply, we quoteda great number of sentences froma 
printed Sermon of this Editor, and called upon him to point out anything, in 
what he calls the creed of the Spirit of the Pilgrims, corresponding to the 
representations which he had made. In the communication before us, he passes 
over allthese quotations except one, thinking it easier, we m Ly presume, to leave 
them under the charge of misrepresentation, than to attempt finding anything 
like them in our creed or work. The single quotation which he takes up, and 
endeavors to defend, is that in which he charges us with holding, “ that God 


brings men into life incapable of goodness.” And in justification of this, he goes 
on to show what the Westminster Ass l nd the Synod of Dort, and Calvin, 
and Edwards, and several others have taught on the subject. But this, Mr. 
Editor, is not the point. What have we taught In what part of the creed of 
the Spirit of the Pilgrims is it said, “ that God brings men into life incapable of 
goodness” ? Show us the passage, and then we will admit, that, in this par- 


ticular, you have not misrepresented us—and that in denying the charge of 
misrepresentation, you have spoken the truth. But until you show us this 


passage, and others of similar import to those previously quoted from your 
Sermon, we are bound to repeat the ¢ f misrepresentation against you, 
and to say that in denying it you have not spoken the truth. We have said in 
our creed, and we believe, “ That, sin the fa f Adam, men are, in their 
natural state, altogether destitute of holin ind entirely depraved ;”’ but we 
have not said in our creed, and we do not believe, “ that God brings men into 
life incapable of goodness ;” and in saying and repeating this against us, you 
misrepresent us, and do us an injury 

It is no uncommon thing for men, when ca it and pinched so that they 
cannot escape, to complain of ilie *‘ temper nd language” of an opponent. 


Whether the complaint in your last sentence rests at all on this ground, an 
impartial public will decide. 


PROFESSOR STUART’S COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE 
HEBREWS. 


A late number of the London Evangelical Magazine contains a Review of the first 








volume of this Commentary. The writer does “ not h te’”’ to speak of the work “as 
the most valuable philological help, ever pul » the English Language, for the 
critical study of that important, and in many 1 cts difficult, book of the New Testa- 
ment. In the volume before us,” says he, “ eve to relative to that Epistle is ex- 
plored and discussed with singular minuteness a ’ Speaking of the ‘ 

parison of the phraseology and diction of the Epistle to the Hebrews, and of 

acknowledged Epistles,” he says, “ This comparison ¢ is one of the most laborious 
and accurate collations, which it has ever fallen to * lot to se. "The labor, which this 
part of Professor Stuart’s volume mus him, can only be duly appreciated by 


those who have been engaged in similar resear« 
—=<g-— 


SPIRIT OF THE PILGRIMS. 





That our readers may understand in what estim : our work is held on the other side 
of the Atlantic, it may be proper just to « two of our articles are re-published 
entife in the London Eclectic Review for J : the Review of the Evangelical 
Church Journal, in our number for ’ t from Professor Stuart on the 
same subject, in our number for March I nore remarkable, as the Ec- 
lectic reviewers, in their whole thirts yu ve Y ly lected and re -publish dany- 
thing. In giving the reason why they de 1 ihe ial custom, in re-pu lishing our 
Review of the Church Journal, they : The rom tof the topic, and the 


valuable contents of the article, render ¢ 








